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mate iu the galley is no less dismayed than the admiral in com 

mand. Dorotbea’r light, #0 to speak, was only a tallow-candle, 
yet to put it out was to leave the poor woman very desolate in 
the dark, So Mr. Bargrave ventured one morning to ask if she 
felt quite wel), but the snappich manner in which his inquiries 
were met, as though they masked a load of hidden sarcasm and 
insult, caused the old gentleman to scuffle into bis office with uo 

usual activity, much disturbed and humiliated, while resolved 
never so to commit himself again. 

Into that office we must take the liberty of following him, ten- 
anted as it is only by bimself and Tom Ryfe. 

The latier, extremely well dres:ed, wears a posy of spring 
flowers at his buttonhole, and betrays in his whole bearing that 
he is under some extraneous influence of an unbusiness-like ne- 
ture. Bargrave subsides into his leather chair with a grunt, 
shuffles his papers, dips a pen ia the inkstand, and looks over his 
epectacies at his nephew. 

“ Waste of time, waste of capital, Tom,” trays he, with some irri- 
tation, ‘“ Mind, 1 washed my hands of it from the firat. You’ve 
been at work now for some months; that’s your look-out, 
and it’s been kept apart and separate from the general business— 
that’s mice.” 

“T've got Tangle’s opinion here,” answered Tom; “I won’t 
ask you to look at it, uncle. He's dead against us. Just what 
you said six monthe back. There’s no getting over that trust-deed 
nor through it, nor round it, por any way to the other side of it. 
I've done my d—dest, and we’re not a bit better off than when 
we began.” 

He spoke in a cheerfal, almost an exulting tone, quite unlike a 
man worsted in a bard and protracied struggle. 

“I’m sorry for the young lady,” observed Bargrave, “but 1 
never expected anything else. It’s a fine estate and it must go 
to the male heir. She has but a small settlement, Tom, very in- 
adequate to her position, as I told poor Mr. Brace many a time. 
He used to say everything would be set right by his will, and 
now one of these girls is left pennilees, and the other with a pit- 
tance, @ mere pittance, bronght up, as I make no doubt she was, 
to believe berself an heiress.”’ 

“ One of them!” exclaimed Tom. “ What do you mean” 

“ Why, that poor thing who was born a few weeks too soon,” 
answered Bargrave. “She's totally unprovided for. With re- 
gard to Miss Bruce, there is a settlement. Two hundred a year, 
Tom, for life, nothing more. I told you go when you undertook 
the job. And now who’s to pes your costs?’ 

** Not you, uncle,” answered Tom, flippantly, “‘ so don’t distress 
yourself on that score.” 

“ I don’t, indeed,” observed Bargrave, with emphasis. “ You’ve 
had your own time to work this, on the understanding, as yeu 
know, that it was to be worked at your own risk. I baven’t in- 
terfered ; it was no affair of mine. But your costs will be heavy, 
Tow, I can’t help seeing that. Tangle’s opinion don’t come to 
cheap, you see, though it’s word for word the same ag mine. 1 








bred “screw,” and a rough-looking driver with a flower in his 
mouth. 

There are several peculiarities, all unreagoaable, many ridi- 
culous, attending the demeanour of a mau in Jove. Not the least 
eccentric of these are his predatory instincts, bis teudency to 
prowl, his preference for walking over other modes of convey- 
ance, and bis inclination to subterfuge of every kind as to his 
ultimate destination, Tom Ryfe was going to Belgrave Square ; 
why sbould he direct his driver to set him down 4 quarter of a 
mile off? why overpay the man by a shilling? why wear down 
the soles of an exceedingly thin and elaborate pair of boots on 
the hot, hard pavement without compunction? Why? Because 
he was in love. This was also the reason, no doubt, that he 
turned red and white whea be approached the square railings ; 
that his nose seemed to swell, his mouth got dry, his hat felt too 
tight, aod the rest of his attire too loose for the occasion ; also 
that he affected an unusual inter st in the numbers of the doors, 
as though meditating a ceremovious morning call, while all the 
time his heart was under the laburnums in the ceatre of the 
equare gardens, at the feet of a haughty, handsome gir), dressed 
in half mourning, with the prettiest biack-laced parasul to be 
found on this side of the Rue Castiglione, for love—of which, 
indeed, as the gift of Mr. Ryle, it was a type—or money, 
which, not having been yet paid lor, it could hardly be said to 
represent. 

That heart of bie gave a bound when he saw it in ber hand as 
she eailed up the broad gravel-walk to let bim in. He was almost 
happy, poor fellow, for almost a minute, not distrersing himself 
to observe that the colour never deepened a shade on her proud, 
pale cheek ; that the shapely hand jwhich fitted its pase-key to the 
lock, was firm as a dentst’s, and the clear, cold voice that greeted 
him far steadier than bis own. 

It is a choice of evils after all, this favourite game of 
cross purposes for two. To care more than the adverrary 
entails worry and vexation ; to care less makes a burthen of it, 
and a bore. 

“Thank you #0 much for coming, Miss Bruce—Maud,” said 
Tom, passionately. “ You never fail, and yet I a!ways dread, 
somehow, that I shall be disappointed ” 

“| keep my word, Mr. Ryfe,” answered the young lady, with 
perfect telf-possession ; “‘snd I am quite as anxious as you 
can be, 1 assure you. I want so to know bow we ale getting 
on,” 

He showed less discouragement than might bave been exyect- 
ed. Perhaps he was used to this sang froid, perhaps be rather 
liked it, believing it, in his ignorance, a distinctive mark of 
class: not knowing—bow should he ?—that, once excited, these 
thoroughbred ones are, of all races, the least amenable to re- 
straint. 

“T have bad news,” he said, tenderly. “ Miss Bruce, I hardly 
like to tell you that I fear we cannot make out case enough to 





come into court. I took the opinion of the firet man we have, 1 
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am sorry to say he gives it against us. 1 am not selfish,” be 
added, with real emotion, ‘‘and I am rorry, indeed, for your 
sake, dearest Miss Bruce.” 

He meant to have ca!led ber “ Maad ;” but the beautiful lips 
tightened, and the delicate eyebrows came down very straight 
and stern over the deep eyes in which be had learned to read his 
fate. He would wait for a better opportunity, he thought, of usiog 
the dear, familiar name. 

She took small notice of his trouble. 

“Has there been no mismanagement?” she asked, almost 
angrily; ‘‘no papers lost? no foul play? Have you done your 
beat?” 

“| have, indeed,” he answered, meekly. “ After all, is it not 
for my own interest as much as yours? Are they not henceforth 
to be in common?” 

She ignored the question altogether; she seemed to be think- 
ing of something else. While they paced up and down a walk 
screened from the square windows by trees and shrubs already 
clothed in the tender, quivering foliage of spring, she kept silence 
for eeveral secoads, looking straight before her with a sterner ex- 
pression than he could yet remember to have seen on the face 
he Presently she spoke in a hard, determined 
voice— 

“Lam disappointed. Yes, Mr. Ryfe, 1 don’t mind owning | 
am bitterly and grievously disappointed. There, I suppose it’s 
not your fault, so you needn’t look black about it; and I dare 
say you did the best you could afford at the price. Well, 1 don’t 
want to hurt your feelings—your very best,then. And yet it 
seems very olt~s0n were so confident at firet. Of course if the 
thing’s really gone, and there’s no chance left, it’s folly to think 
about it. But what a future to lose—what a future to lose! 
Mr. Ryfe, I can’t stay with Aunt Agatha—I can’t and | 
won't! How she could ever find anybody to marry her! Mr. 
Ryfe, speak to me. What had I better do?” 

Tom would bave given a round sum of money at that moment 
to recall one of the many imaginary conversations held with 
Miss Bruce, in which he had exhausted poetry, sentiment, and 
forensic ardour for the euccess{al pleading of his suit. Now he 
could fied notbing better to say than that “be had hoped she 
was comfortable with Mrs. Stanmore; and anybody who dida’t 
make Miss Bruce comfortable must be brutal and wicked. But 
—but—if it was really so—and she could be persuaded—why, 
Miss Bruce must long bave known-~-’ And here the voice of 
Toa, the plausible, the prudent, the eelf-reliant, degenerated to 
a husky whisper, because he felt that his very heart was mouot 
ing to his throat, 

iss Bruce cut him exceedingly short. 

“You remember our bargain,” she said, bitterly. “If you 
don’t, I can remind you of it. Listen, Mr. Ryfe; I am not going 
to cheat you out of your dues, Yoa were to win back my for- 
tune from the next of kin—this cousin, who seems to have law 
on his side. You charged yourself with the trouble—that counts 
for nothing, it is in the way of your business—with the coste— 
the expenses—I don’t know what you cal] them—these were to 
be paid out of the estare. It was all plain sailing, if we bad 
conquered; and there was an alternative in the event of failure. 
l accepted it. But I tell you, not till every stratagem bas been 
tried, every stone turned, every resource exhausted, do I ac- 
knowledge the defeat, nor—I speak plaio Eaglish, Mr. Ryfe—do 
I pay the penalty.” 

He turned very pale. “ You did not use this tone when we 
walked together through the snow in the avenue to Ecclestield. You 
promised of your owo accord, you know you did,” said poor,Tom, 
trembling all over; “and I have got your promise in writing 
locked up in a tin box at home.” 

She laughed a hard, shrill laugh, not without some real humour 
in jt, at his obvious distress, 

* Keep it safe in your tin box,” said she, “ and don’t be afraid 
when the time comes, that I » ol throw vou over Ab! what 
an od thing meeey 18; and how it seems able to do every- 
thing!” She was looking miles away now, totally unconscious 
of her companion’s presence. “To me this five or six thousand 
& year represents hope, enjoyment, position—all that makes life 
worth baving. More, to lose it is to lose my freedom, to loge all 
that makes life endurable! 

“ Aud you have lost it,” observed Tom, doggedly. He was 
not very brave, very highminded, very chivalrous in any way; 
but he possessed the truly British quality of tenacity, and did 
not mean to be shaken off by any femiuioe vagaries where once 
he had taken hold. 

“ Et je payerais de ma personne,” replied Miss Bruce, seorn- 
fully. “1 don’t suppose you know any French. You must go 
now, Mr. Ryte; my maid’s coming back for me from the bounet 
shop. 1 can’t be trusted you see over fifty yards of pavement 
and a crossing by myself. The maid is walking with me now 
behind these lilac bushes, youknow. Her name is Ryfe, She 
is very cross and silent; she wears a well-made coat, shiny 
boots, rather a good hat, and carries a nosegay as big as a chim- 
ney-sweep’s—you can give it me if you like—I dare eay you 
brought it on purpose.” 

How she could twist and turn him at will! three or four play- 
ful words like these, precious all the more that her general man- 
ber was so haughty and reserved, caused Tom to forget her 
pride, her whims, her various caprices, her too palpable indiffer- 
ence to himself. He offered the flowers with humble gratitude, 
igooring resolutely the presumption that she would probably 
tbrow them away before she reached her own door. 

“Good bye, Miss Bruce,” said he, bowing reverently over the 
slim band sbe vouchsafed him, and “ Good bye,” echoed the 
young lady, adding, with anotber of those bard little laughs that 
jarred so on Tom's nerves, “Come with better news next time, 
and don’t give in while there's a chance left ; depend upon it the 
money's better worth having than the client. By the by, I sent 
ose a card for Lady Goldthread’s this afternoou—ouly « stupid 

reakfast—Did you forget it!” 

“Are you going?” retarned Tom, with the clouds clearing 
from his brow, 

“ Perhaps we shall, if it’s fine,” was the reply. “And now 1 
can’t wait avy longer. Don’t forget what 1 told you, and do the 
best you can.” 

So Tom Ryfe departed from his garden of Eden with suodry 
misgivings, not entirely new to him, that the fruit he took such 
pains to ripen for his own gathering might be but gaudy wax 
work aftor all, or painted stone, perhaps, cold, smooth, and beau- 
tiful, against which he ehould rasp his teeth in vain. 

The well-tutored Puckers, dressed in faded splendour, and 
holding # brown paper parcel in her hand, was waiting for her 
young ‘ady at the corner of the Square. 

While thus engaged she witnessed a bargain, of an unusoal 
nature, made spercotis under extraordinary pressure of cir- 
cumstances, ragged boy, established at the crossing, who 
bad indeed rendered himself conspicuous by his endeavours to 
ferry Puckers over (iry-shod, was accosied by a shabby genteel 
and remarkably good-looking man in the following verna- 
cular— 

“On this mianit, off at six, Buster; two bob an’ a bender, and 
& three of eye woter, in?” 

“ Done jor another joey,” replied Buster, wits the prema- 
ture acuteness of youth foraging for itgell in the strects of London, 


_“ Done,” repeated the man, pulling a handful of silver from 
his pocket, and assuming the broom at once to enter on his pro- 
fessional labours, ere Puckers had recovered from her astosish- 
ment, or Buster could vanish round the corner in the direction 
of & ueighbouring mews. 


fered. Ove morviog, after a sleepless night, spent at one of 
those establishments, in which he had lost ai! his money, he 
heard a coach stop betore bis lodgiags, and soon after saw & 
youog lady of rank, who had given him proofs of the most 
ardent attachment, enter his room, She held a small casket 


Though plying bis instrument diligently, the man kept a sharp | io ber hand, and on depositing it on the table, told bim, that, 


eye On the Square gardens. When Tom Ryfe emerged through 
the heavy iron gate he whispered a deep and horrible curse, 
his dark eyes shone and his whole face beamed into a ruffianly 


hearing of the pecuniary misfortunes he had met witb, she 
had brought him all her jewels and money, and requested he 
would accept them as proofs of her affection. ‘Go, and take 


kiod of beauty, when after a discreet pause, Miss Bruce followed back with you,” said Lord Byron steraly, “ your trinkets and 


the young lawyer through the same portal. Then the man went 
to work with his broom barder than ever. Not Sir Walter 


. lem nota man to be imposea upon by cant; and 
you know full well, that you would never have brought such 


Raleigh spreading his cloak at the feet of his sovereign mistress | things to me, had you supposed me vile enough to accept 


lest they should take a speck of mud could have shown more 
loyalty, more devotion, than did Gentleman Jim sweeping for 


them.” 
Mention being once made betore him of the frequent errors 





bare life, as Miss Bruce and her maid approached the crossing he 
had hired for the occasion. 

Maud recognized him at a glance. Not easily startled or 
surprised, she bade Puckers walk on, while she took a balf- 
crowo from her purse and pat it in the sweeper’s band. 

“ At least it is an honest trade,” said she, looking bim fixedly 
in the face. 

The man turned pale while he received her bounty. 

“I's not that, miss,” he stammered. ‘It’s not that—I only 
wanted to get a look of ye. I only wanted just to hear the turn 
of your voice again. No offence, miss, I'll go away now. Oh! 


of judg t into which a person may be led by the appear- 
ances of physiognomy, he observed: “You are young men, 
and may therefore have occasion to derive benefit from this 
precept of mine: never give your entire faith to any one 
whose eyes are gray.” On its being remarked to him that bis 
own were of that colour, he added, ‘‘ Do not think I consiJer 
myself an exception to this, I might say, universal rule: it 
would have been well for many who bave had to deal with 
me had they been guided by it.’ 


——_>—_—_—_ 


can't ye give a chap a job? it’s my heart's blood ss I'd| THE UNDERGRADUATE’S ADVENTURE. 


shed for you, free—and never esk no more nor a kind word in 
return |” 

She looked bim over from head to foot once more and passed 
or ‘m that look there was neither surprise nor indignation, Dor 
scora, only & quaint and somewhat amused curiosity, yet this 
thief and associate of thieves quivered, as if it had been a sun- 
stroke. When she passed out of sight be bit the balf crown till 


IN TWO CHAPTERS 
CHAPTER L. 
So coffee and cigars were enjoyed; and afterwards, Egerton 
and the officer sauntered to Zhe Angler. A nod of understand- 


ing was excbanged between the officers and the barmaid, aod 
Egerton and the former were admitted witbin the bar, trom 


it bent, and hid it away in his breast. “ I'll never part with ye,” | which, through a little circular window, they could command a 


said he, “never ;” unmindful of poor Dorothea, going about 
ber work tearful and forlorn. Gentleman Jim, uneducated, be- 


tull view of the taproom and its occupants. 
The officer arranged matters so that he and Egerton could, by 


sotted, half brutalized ag be was, had yet druok from the cup | changing places, see every part of the taproom without being 


that poisons equally the basest and noblest of our kind. A weil 


themeelves seen ; aod he cautioned Egerton simply taswatch 


dressed, good looking young man, walking the other side.of the} and observe, and not to make any remark about what he 


square, did not fail to witness Tom Ryfe’s farewell and Maud’s 
interview with the crossing sweeper. He too looked strangely 
disturbed, pacing up and down an adjoining street more than 
ouce, before he could make up his mind to ring a well known 


saw. 
He himself narrowly scanoed bis companion’s behaviour, and 
smiled grimly when be once saw him half rise from his chair, 
open bis mouth, and point with his finger, and then sink down 


bell. Verily Miss Bruce seemed to be one of those ledies whose gain, aod shake bis head as if he bad made a mistake. 


destiny it is to puzzle, worry, aud interest every man with whom 
they come in contact. 


To be continued, 


AN UNPUBLISHED EPISTLE FROM LORD |pitence. 


BYRON TO JOHN MURRAY. 
Contributed to the Albion by Colonel Byron. 


A Turkish tale I shall uafold, 
A sweeter tale was never toid ; 
But then the facts, I must allow, 

re in the East not common now; 
Tho’ in the “ olden time,” the scene 
My Giaour describes bad often been. 
What is the cause? Perbaps the fair 
Are now more cautious than they were ; 
Perhaps the Christians not so bold, 
So eaterprising as of old. 
No matter what the cause may be, 
lt is a subject fit for me. 


Takeo my dicjuiuied Iragments then, 
The offspring of a willing pen, 
And give them to the public, pray, 
On or before the month of May. 
Yes, my disjointed fragments take, 
Bat do not ask how much they'U make. 
Perhaps not fifty pages—well, 
I in a fittle space can tell 
Th’ adventures of an infidel ; 
Of quantity I never boast, 
For quality ’s approved of most. 


It is a handsome sum to touch, 
Induces authors to write much; 
Bat in this much, alas! my friend, 
Llow little ie there to commend. 
So, Mr. Murray, 1 disdain, 

To sacrifice my muse for gaia. 
I wish it to be understood, 
The little which 1 write is good. 


I do not like the quarto siz» 
Tl’ octavo, therefore, | advise. 
Then do not, Mr. Murray, fail 
To publish this, my Turkish Tale ; 
For tho’ the volume may be tbia, 
A thousand readers it will win ; 
And when my pages they explore, 
They ’1l gladly read them o'er and o'er; 
And all the ladies, 1 engage, 
With tears will moisten every page. 


. 


ANECDOTES OF LORD BYRON. 


During Lord Byron’s stay at Venice, Maria Louisa, the ex- 
Empress of France, paid a visit to that remarkable city. A 
translation of Byron’s “Ode on Napoleon” happening to be 
read to her, she was 80 moved by the beauties of the compo- 
sition, that she expressed a strong wish to become acquainted 
with its author. The English Consul, on being apprised of 
this, sought to procure an opportunity of presenting him, with- 
out his undergoing the formality ot etiquette, against which 
he bad strongly declared himself. Kaowing the hour at which 
he was accustomed to take his mde on the Lido, he so dis- 
posed matters that the ex-Empress came to the spot at the 
moment Lord Byron was preparing to quit it. He gecord- 
ingly rode up to him, and informed bim of Her Highness, the 
Duchess of Parma and Piatenza’s, desire; and said, thet, if be 
felt inclined, he would be happy to introduce him. Happen- 
ing to be ia one of bis sullen moods, Lord Byron replied, “I 
beg you will inform her Highness that I should bave esteemed 
it an honour to be presented to the Empress of France; but 
that I feel, as to a Dachess of Parma, differently disposed.” 
And he rode off, leaving the consul to convey this mortifying 
messige. 

During the earlier part of bis youth, his then very limited 
revenues were soon exhausted by his extravagant expenses in 
London, and especially by bis frequenting the clubs where 
gaming was the order of the night. He had borrowed so much 





from the usurers, that none were found speculative enough 
to advance bim apy further sum, at whatever interest be of. 


‘This was enough for Sergeant Gumps, who proposed just one 
more glass of grog, and then departure. 

Egerton agreed, and as be sipped his grog, looked ever and anon 
in a certain direction. At last he eprang up, with a cry upon 
his lips ; but the otber pulled him down, and made sigoals for 
After a few compliments to the birmaid, Sergeant 
Gumps (who had, of course, been all this time in plain clothes) 
suggested that it was time to go. Egerton assented ; and as 
the two strolled towards Egerton’s hotel, tle sergeart and he 
were full of question and answer. ’ 

“ Well, sir,” said the sergeant, “did yoi'e> anyth'ng or any- 
body in particular?’ 

“Well,” answered Egerton, ‘I saw an awful lot of roffians, 
and the worst to look at was a brute with a kEno>by st cx in his 
hand, and a patch Over one eye.” 

“ Ha, ha!’ laughed the sergeant ; “ that was on? of my mates. 
He does make up beautiful; he’s been taken on suspicion him- 
self.” 

“1 don’t wonder at it,’ growled Egerton; “but I dida’tre: 
the man we were looking for.” 

“ Are you sure ?” asked the sergeant slily. “ What made you 
jump up, and nearly 7 out, eb 2” 

“ Because I fancied [ did see him,” answered Egerton ; “ but, 
though I thought I could swear to the man’s general look aod 
expression, it coulda’t have heen be.” 

“Why not?” ioquired the sergeant. 
general expression myself.” 

“ Why, the man | rowed over the river was a white-faced?man, 
whereas this was as brown as’”’—— 

“A great deal can be done with waluut juice,” interrupted 
the sergeant quietly. 

“The man I rowed over the river,” said Egerton, “had long 
snake-like bair, whereas the man’s bair was” 

“Tbere are pleaty of barbers,’ interrupted the sergeant 
again, * who can cut and dye, and do all sorts of things to the 
hair.” 

“ The man I rowed over the river,” continued Egerton angrily, 
“ bad lost two front teeth, and had an anchor tattoed on his Kft 
wrist, whereas this Bad all bis front teeth to show, and”—— 

“A great piece of sticking-plaster on his left wrist,’ once 
more interrupted the sergeant: “you didn’t sce that, Mr. Eger- 
ton, did you ?—1 did, sir; and let me tell you, 1 have beard of 
a dentist in this town who lately pat in two front teeth for a 
common looking man.” 

“I was goiog to say I couldn’t get a good look at his left 
wrist,” said Egerton pettishly, “but you interrupted me,”’ 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” rejoined the sergeant. 

“ Theu you think,” said Egerton enappishly, “ the man I was 
so much strack with was the man?’ 

“Oh, I don’t thick anything st all about it, sir,” seid the ser- 
geant, “All I want to know is, whether you saw anybody you 
could swear to as being, or being very like, the man you rowed 
over the Cam.” 

Egerton was silent for a moment or two, and then he gaid - 
“It would be a frightful thing to take the wrong man.” 

“ Certainly,” assented the sergeant. 

“ And to morrow is the last chance ‘” asked Egerton with 
Vvexation. 

“You heard him say yourself, sir,” answered the sergeant ia 
a tone of remonstrance, “ that he would give his farewell sup- 
per to his mates to-morrow night, and start the next morning 
tor Australia.” 

Egerton reflected a little, and then said in a determived voice : 
“ Look here, Sergeant Gumps ; I will go into Zhe Angler to- 
morrow night, aud into the taproom at the time this man gives 
his supper, and I warrant I'll ind out whether be is or is pot 
the man I rowed across the Cam, What do you say to 
that !” 

“lt will be a dangerous job, sir,” anewered the sergeant 
quietly. “It's a desperate set of villains he is going to stand 
supper to; but be has invited my mate, who, of course, will be 
on your side, aad 1 shall be in the bar, and there'll be several 
more of us withia hail; so I think, if you don’t mind walking 
into the taproom wheu supper’s over, and grog is oo, you migh: 
make thiogs tolerably certain. It it is the man I think, he'll 
kaow you, and show it, whether you can recognise him or 
not.” 

“Very well; I'll be there at ten o'clock,” said Egerton; 
“ and you may depend upon it I'll fad out whether it is our man 
or not.” 

“ The next night, at a litt'e be’ore tea, Egerton walked into 
the taproom at 7h: Angler. Toe man he wanted to xe was 
there, ladliog out punch to five as ugly lookiog ruffians (inclad 
og the police officer) as Egertou bad ever seen. There 
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were two or three other customers écatiered singly about the 
room 

As Egerton, who bad put on his boating-clothes, not only as 
being best suited to the place he in'eaded to visit, but also as 
being most likely to lead to his early recognition by the wen he 
bad rowed over the Cam, entered the room, he heard ove of the 
punch drinkers say: “ Friends, a toast, I ain’t much of a chp 
to jaw, £0 I'll give it short and sweet—‘Luck to Bob Jeffreys, 
the giver o’ the feast, and may be have a good time im Aus- 
tral ” 

The toast was duly honoured; and as the mao called Bob 
Jeffreys prepared to return thanks, aod looked about him ia 
search of ideas, he caught Egertou’s eye, dropped bis lower jaw, 
and stared with all bis might. 
~“ How are you?” said Egerton, nodding ia a friendly way. 
“T think I’ve seen you somewhere before-” 


“ Servant, sir,” growled Bob Jeffreys, “ though I can’t say as 
I know you.” 

ed 2 the geo'lman ‘ll jine us, if be’s a frieod o’ yourn, 
Bob,” one of the ruffians, making room, 


Egertoa advanced to the table with alacrity, and the p lice- 
officer with the knobby stick managed to icterpose himself be- 
tween Jeffreys and Egerton: at the same time two of the men 
scattered singly about the room moved so as to be between the 
puoch drinkers and the door. 

“I'm sure you mast recollect me,” said Egerton b'andly : 
“ didn’t I pat you across the Cam in my boat?” 

Bob Jeffreys looked as black as thuoder, but after a momeat’s 
hesitation, be replied: “I don’t know nothing about no Cam, 
nor no boats, Dor nothing o’ the kind. If you'll take a glass o’ 
punch, you're welcome ; but you ain’t the gen’iman 1 took you 
for.” 

“ Then I must be mistaken,” said Egerton resignedly. 

“ Yes, you are,” growled Bob Jeffreys. 

“ And oeing mistaken,” continued Egerton, “ I thiok that in- 
stead of detains your puoch, I ought to stand a bowl.” : 

All the rufflans swore a frightful oath that Egerton epoke 
like a geatleman, and even Bob Jeffreys smiled grimly as be 
said: “ You gouldn’t eay no fairer, young gen’lmau: take a 
glass o” thie with us, and then you ehalil stand the next 
bowl.” 

So Bob Jeffreys returved thanks in a brief speech for the 
toast that had been proposed, and a frecoad bow! of punch 
was e000 produced at Egerton’s expense. 

As they were drinking it, Egerton suddenly asked Jeffreys: 
“* What's the matter with your wrist?” 

“ What the devil is that to you!” was the fierce ré joiader. 

“Oh, nothing!” answered Egerton quietly ; “ but 1 don’t see 
why you sbould take offeace.” 

“No offence, sir, no offence,” retarned Jeffreys, softening 
down ; “but I get riled at everybody's asking me the same 
thing : it’s a little bit of a wound I got; it ism’t much.” And 
he concealed hig left hand under the table. 

“ Perhaps you are pot aware that the plaster is working off,” 
remarked Egerton : “I suppose the wound is nearly healed ?” 

Jeffreys looked at his wrist, glanced suspiciously at Egerton, 
and thea re-arranged tue plaster, which had been worked up by 
his chirt-sleeve, until a sharp eye could see the curved part of 
an anchor. 

“ Yes,” be growled in some confusion; “it’s very near 
well.” 

Egerton now said it was time for him to go, nodded to the 
party, and with a genera! “ good-night,” sauntered out. 

In the bar he found Sergeant Gamps, to whom he whispered : 
“ | can swear to the man: he has two tale front teeth, and 
there is the aachor on his left wrist. Besides, 1 have heard bis 
voice, and watched his face, and [ can't make any mistake.” 

Sergeant Gumps smiled, and whispering: “Follow me,” 
walked into the taproom, the door of which was immediately 
leaned against by the two men who had been sitting close 
by it. 

As soon as Bob Jeffreys saw Ezerton return with Ser- 
geant Gumps, be seemed to have some migiving; and when 
the latter walked up and eaid: “ I'm a police-cergeant, and [ 
want you,” Jeffreys attempted to leap over the table, but was 
dragged down by the man with the knobby stick. 

“ You're anotber of 'em, I suppose,” he muttered, eeeing how 
matters stood — Come, lend a hand here, mates.” 

His mates were preparing for a rescue, when Sergeant Gamps 
remarked calmly: “It’s a charge of murder ;” whereupon they 
held aloof, and Tooked helplessly at one avother. 

Jeffreys now made a desperate resistance, bowled and 
sbrieked, cursed his mates, and uttered the most fearful threats 
against Egerion ; but Sergeant Gamps soon produced a pair of 
handcuffs, in which, notwithstanding Jeffrey’s piteous allusions 
to his wounds, bis hands were secured, the sergeaat baving pre- 
viously taken the liberty of tearigg off the plaster, and exposing 
to view no wound worse than a tattooed anchor of long 
standing. 

It will easily be understood that Bob Jeffreys was proved 
to be no other than Jack Andrews, in whose chest was found a 
suit of clothes, come of which were stained with blood. Eger- 
toa certainly jcould aod did etate in evidence that the clothes, 
which were proved to have beeo those worn by Jack Andrews 
when he was rowed across the Cam by Egertov, were consider- 
ably stained with blood from the wearer’s own nose. Llowever, 
the life-preserver which was fished up from the river was sworn 
to as being exactly like one which Jack Andrews was in the 
habit of carrying before the murder, and which he was never 
kaoown to have in his possession after he had been rowed by 
Egerton across the Cam ; and the life-preserver was just the sort 
of instrument to inflict the injaries from which the o!d woman at 
the pike died. Moreover, 4 man, who could not well have been 
anybody except Jack Andrews, bad opened the turnpike gate at 
tbe very moment that the old woman must have been breathing 
her last; and after the murder, Jack Andrews had appeared to 
be as unaccountably familiar with cash as he had before been 
accountably unfamiliar. In fact, two and two were put to- 
gether by legal gentlemen in so convincing a manner, that a 
jary returned a verdict of wilful murder against Jack Andrews ; 
and Jack Andrews was banged by the neck until be was dead. 
And Egerton, both im court and in the newspapers, received a 
severe reprimand for having very nearly enabled a criminal to 
escape from justice ; and young gentlemen were warned to take 
to heart his example, and, if they would not assist, to at any- 
rate abstain from obstructing the law, even when its officers 
were believed to appear in the uapopular form of bailiffs. 





THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
It is exactly seventy years ago that seven great Piris bankers, 
at the head of whom was Perregaux—of whose foresight ia di- 
vining the character of the young Jacques Lafitte from obgerv- 
ing him pick up and preserve a common pin a pleasant tradi 
tional anecdote is current—constituted themselves into a society 
urder the title of the Bank of France. The First Copsul, re- 
solving to make use of the new institution, confided to it the 
sinking fond, and opened a runuing account with it, and under 
the pretence that op!y one establishment ought to enjoy the pri- 
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vilege of issuing paper money, he obliged the 
dExcompte” and several other commere al “caisses” to amal- 
gawate with it. A law was then passed, granting to the Bauk 
the exclusive p'ivilege of issuing notes for a period ot fifteen 
years. The original proprietors vainly opposed this act of cea- 
tralization, which they foresaw would certainly entail a sacrifice 
on their part, nor were they deceived, for a subsequent decree 
prescribed that the Bank thould be ruled by a governor and 
two sub-governors appointed by the State, which from this time 
forward made use of the institution for its own purposes. 

The Baok of France is now composed of a “ Societe Ano- 
nyme”’ with a capital of 182,500,000 franes (£7,300,000), divided 
into shares of 1 000 francs, independent of the reserve funds, aud 
capitalized profits of upwards of 33,000,000 francs, Its original 
exclusive privilege to issue notes has been from time to time pro- 
longed, and now exiends to December 31, 1897. The govern- 
ment of the institution is in the hands of a general council, con- 
sisting of the governor and deputy governor, three censors, aud 
Giiteen regents, of whom three are obliged to act as general re- 
ceivers, elected by the general body of shareholders. The bu 
siness of the Bank is carried on in the Hotel de la Vrilliere, pur- 
Chased by the Bank in 1822 for ratber more than half a million 
sterling. The firet notes issued by Perregaux aud bis associates 
were simple enough so far as their mechanical production was 
concerned, aod it is only after numerous modificatioas introduced 
from time to tine with the view of rendering forgery more difti- 
cult that the notes now in circulation have beea arrived at. As 
with all other bank notes, so it is with those of the Bank of 
France. There is no secret whatever in their production; all 
being the result of processes perfectly well known. The trans- 
Parent aod opaque portions of the paper of the French note are 
due to two separate sheets of pulp being superposed with skill 
and afterwards coated with a peculiar size. The eograviog, 
which is in relief and highly finished, is the performance of a 
ekilful workman, who has, however, many rivals, and chemistry 
renders the composition of indelible coloured inks no longer a 
secret. Lt is simply the conjunction of a variety of skilled pro- 
cesses that furoisocs a safeguard against forgery. The printing 
of the note takes place within the Bank itself, at ordinary hand 
presses, and the siguatures, which used formerly to be written, 
are now printed, like those to the Bank of Englaud notes, from en- 
graviogs in relief. 

A recent article in the Reowe Moderne, written by M. Achille 
Mercier, secretary to the Bank of France, furaisbes some inte 
resting details respectiag the issue and discount departments of 
that establishment. From it we learn that the notes of the 
Bank of France are divided into twenty-five series correspond- 
ing to the leiters of the alphabet, each series consisting of 
twenty-five thousand notes, The first series A, comprised of 
notes of 1,000 francs, represent, therefore, an aggregate value of 
25,000,000 tranes. Follewiog the first tweaty-five series come se- 
ries A 2, B 2, Xc,, and so to whatever extent is found necessary. 
Until 1847 the Bavk only i-sued notes of 500, 1,000, and 5,000 
franes. The last, which weot by the name of “billets roses,” 
from their being printed with carmine ink, rarely came into cir- 
culation, lo Juve, 1847, tue issue of notes of 200 francs value 
Was autboriz:d, and in March, 1848, at the moment of a finan- 
cial crisis following upon the revolution of the preceding 
February, 100 franc notes were authorized to be pat in cireula- 
tion, Lu 1857 the Government sanctioned the issue of notés for 
50 francs. Thete laiter made their appearance printed in blue 
ink upon white paper, which is tbe style at present adopted with 
all the notes issued by the Bavk of France. 

At the date of the last general return 4874,711 notes, more 
thao 3,000,000 of which were notes of 100 francs, were in circu 
latioa, aud represented a value of upwards of 1,200,000,000 
franes (£48,000,000 ) Contrary to the practice followed by the 
Bauk ot Engiand, notes that return to the Bank in tolerable 
condition are re-issued; only those which are worn and torn or 
defaced are cancelled, which take place by meansofattamp. A 
list is then made, aod the notes are afterwards burnt ia a kind 
of irou cage, the bars of which are sufficiently close together to 
prevent the smallest fragments from escaping destruction. Three 
years are ordinarily suffered to elapse between the cancelling 
and the destruction of the note, with the view of facilifating the 
rectification of aay errors of numbers which the defaced condi- 
tion of certain notes reuders difficult to avoid. Last year 
1,113,313, notes were destroyed, nearly 300,000 of which were 
for 1,000 fraucs, aud upwards of 700,000 for 100 francs. In 
their more flourishing days they represented altogether on ag- 
gregate value of 408,215,450 francs, 

On entering the principal court of the Bank, the office where 
noies are exchangei for specie is found at the rght-hand side 
on tbe ground floor. Asin all continental “ caisses,” the offi- 
cials are eashrived behind wire work barricades, A clerk re 
ceives the note, examines it with a rapid glauce, and pasees it 
to the cashier, who hands over the specie. The vaults where 
the Bank stores its bullion are secured by a couple of iron doors, 
the locks of which can only be opened by double keys in the 
possession of the comptroller and the chief casbier, aud the specie 
and ingots are contained in large wooden boxes lined with lead, 
each of which holds about a couple of millious of francs, and 
has on its outside a placard indicating the particular coins it 
contains and the dates when they were struck, or, if ingots of 
gold, the nature and the country whence they came 

As may be euppored, the Bank of France, owing to political 
couvulsious, base been exposed to a series of vicissitudes, to the 
like of which the old lady of Threadneedle Street has happily 
been exempt. In 1805 the preparatians for the campaign which 
termina'ed with the battle of Austerlitz brought about a consi- 
derable diminntioa of the Bank's stock of bullion, and its notes 
were at a discount of 10 per cent. Crowds besieged the doors 
of the establishmeat and filled the neighbouring streets, Joseph 
Bonaparte dispersed them at the poiot of the bayonet, and 
holders of notes were required to present them at the different 
wairies for payment, to as to give the Bank cime to meet the 
run upon it. At the fall of the Empire, when the cannon balls 
of tbe Prussians were ploughing the slopes of Montmartre, the 
then governor of the Bank, Jacques Lafitte, invited all the de- 
positors to withdraw their money ; after which be caused all the 
notes in the possession of the Bank to be burnt and the engraved 
plates to be destroyed, so that when the evemy arrived they 
found the Bank denuded of its treasures. For several years 
afterwards the Bank of France experienced great difficulty in 
getting its notes into circulation again. The revolution of 
Jaly, 1830, had little influence upon the reserve in the bank 
cellars, but in 1847 it furnished a telerably exact index of the 
derangement of the circulation caused by deficient harvests 
throughout the Continent of Europe. Specie was then rapidly 
withdrawn from the Bank to pay Russia for its corn, and the 
reserve was gradually dwindling away. Whiist, on the ove 
band, France was remotely threatened with famine, on the other, 
Odessa was dreading a stoppage of its exporttrade. At this 
crisis the Emperor Nicholas came forward and bought all the 
Government rentes held by the Bank, paying for them in specie, 
and thereby averting the threatened stoppage of trade with 
Odessa, The year ‘ollowing the diminution in the Bank’s stock 
of bullion was again considerable, and was far more difficult to 
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Bank bad in its cellars a eum of 226,000,000 francs, about equi- 
valeut to the value of notes then in circulation. Twelve days 
afterwards this was reduced to 130.000,000 francs. Deposits, 
and notably those made by the Government, had been with- 
drawa, in addition to which traders suffering from the unsettled 
state of the affairs besieged the Bank with bills for discount 
Those who were fortunate enough to obtain accommodation went 
at once to another counter and changed the notes they had re- 
ceived into specie. On the 14th of March there was’ only 
70,000,000 franes left, and on the 15th there was a veritable 
panic. A crowd, among whom the money-changers were above 
all remarked, filled the entrance court, and ten millions in spe- 
cie were carried away. During the preceding night, however, 
the general council of the Bauk had resolved to demand from 
the Government the only measure capable, as they believed, of 
saving the institution from ruin. 

The following morning the Monifeur contained a decree ex- 
cusing the Bavok from redeeming its notes with epecie, which, 
instead of giving, as many thought it would, a final blow to a 
tottering institution, bad a precisely contrary effect. The en- 
forced circulation of the notes of the Bank cauged them to pene- 
trate into nooks and corners of France where they had never 
before been seen, but where they were readily welcomed. The 
Bank thus gained new strength from a measure which was no 
thing short of a stoppage of payment, The reserve was soon 
recoustituted, for whereas, before the publication of the decree 
of the Provisional Government, specie was continually leaving 
the bank coffers and never returning to them, after it coin kept 
flowing in without going out again. ‘ The Bank's metallic re- 
rerve has had other notabie fluctuations since 1848. In Novem- 
ber, 1851, it had risen to upwards of 600,000,000, and was of the 
same amount subsequent to the events of 1852. A period of 
depression easued shortly afterwards, which gradually became 
more and more marked, until ia February, 1854, the stock of 
ballion had become reduced to 280,000,000, and ia November, 
1856, there were only 163,000,000 in the bank cellars. From 
this time the increase has beea gradual until near the close of 
last year it atsained the un-beard of amount of nearly 1,200,000, - 
000 francs, not far short of £50,000,000 sterling. 

All bills discounted by the Bank of France are réquired to 
bear three names unless the party tendering them for discount 
is prepared to deposit with the Bank Government rentes, shares 
of debeatures of certain associations, or warrants by way of col- 
lateral security. Ninety days is the longest time, and three days 
the shortest, for which the Bank discouat at the current rate 
On bills that have less than three days to ran—there are no days 
of grace on the Contincat—the Bank charges a special fee to 
compensate itself for the extra inconvenience, The duty of ex 
amining all bills submitted for discount belongs to the conse: 
d pte, the bers of which, ten in number, aud all con- 
nected with commerce, are selected by the Bank ceusors from a 
list furnished them by the general council. Above this conse 
@escomple is a ittee of di t posed of members of 
tbe discouot and general councils, and forming, 8 it were, a tri- 
bunai of appeal. This committee is understood to bave at its 
command a we!l paid recret agency, and it js ou information de 
rived through thie medium that it chiefly bases its decreer. The 
registers of the Bank classify traders, according as they are 
geet, doubtful, or bad, in catagories numbered from oae to 

ve. 

The rate of discount charged by the Bank is determined by 
the general couneil. Under the first Empire it never exceeded 
6 per cent., and under the Restoration never went beyond 5. 
From 1819 to 1848 it wae never higher than 4 per cent. Since 
then it has successively varied from 3 to 6 per ceat. until the 
passing of the law of the 9th of June, 1857, which not only con- 
ceded to the Bank a prolongation of its privilege to issue notes, 
bat accorded to it the right in extreme cases of raising its rate 
of discount above 6 per cent., a power of which the Bank availed 
itself in 1864, when the rate of discount reached 9 per cent. Its 
anoual profits on these transactions amounted at times to 33 per 
cent. upon its capital. In 1867 the Bank of France discounted 
5,005,994 bills, amounting to 5,733,955,100 france, a result due 
mainly to the immense amount of little trade done by the Bank, 
which formerly discounted bills for a8 small a sum as 9 france, 
Commercial houses of bigh standing do not avail themselves of 
the Bank’s assistance ; they conceive that their position war- 
rants them ia putting bilis bearing only two signatures into 
circulation, and consequently have to resort to other channels 
for accommodation, 
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A COURT OF NATIONS. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
PART L 
lo the Editor of the Albion. 

The establishment of a permanent international tribunal, 
for hearing and deciding questions of public law, arising be- 
tween nations, is a subject which, although it has before now 
engaged the attention of jurists and others, yet at the present 
time seems specially to demand most serious considerauon. 
Not only the great importance of questions pending between 
some of the great Powers, but the exigencies of that stage of 
progress at which the world has now arrived, appear more 
than ever to require it. Superstition and barbarism have 
gradually receded before the steady advance of that christian- 
ity and civilization which bave been borne upon the wings of 
European and American commerce to every pation of the 
earth. The Empires of China and Japan, with their teeming 
millions and untold wealth, now acknowledge the rights and 
advantages of commerce and international community. With 
the extension of intercourse amongst nations, questions aris- 
ing upon treaties, and upon the universal law of nations, be- 
come more numerous, while at the same time the reasons for 
the amicable settlement of those questions grow stronger and 
more forcible. Governments and people are now more alive 
than ever befure to the fact that national prosperity and giory 
depend upon the arts of peace; they see the wisdom of set- 
Uing their disputes witbout recourse to the arbitrament of the 
sword. “Cannon law”—to use the phrase of an English 
monarch—bas proved the most costly, and generally the 
most unsatisfactory to all parties engaged. In view of the 
desolation and misery caused by war, with all its demoraliz 
ing influences, and the sacrifice of life and treasure—these 
disastrous effects increasing and growing more terrible with 
the invention of new implements and engines of destruction— 
the duty of averting the calamity of war by every possibic 
means consistent with justice and national honour, becomes 
imperative ; and if it can be shown that an interoational court 
would furnish such means, the desirableness of establishing 
such a court will at once become evident. ‘ ; 

It is known that a principal advantage accruing to incivid- 
uals from associating together in civil society is, thatthe right 
of every man to justice is acknowledged, and Usat our rights 
are secured and protected by competent public authority, 
which, while it decides our disputes, at the same time prc- 
hibits any atterapt to do ourselvee justice with our own hand. 





Bat what is that authority that shall decide the disputes of 
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nations, or, having decided, shall enforce the decision ? That 


it does not belong to nations to usurp the power of judging | 
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many of the considerations of mercy and humanity. In the 
desire for their own aggrandizement, and in their ambition 


each other is a maxim of international law which would seem | for power, rulers and their cabinets do not always govern 


to contain a sufficient answer to the question. Yet there is a 
law to which nations are amenable, and by which they are to 
be judged—that Jaw called bythe Romans jus gentium. “* The 
exigencies and necessities of mankind,” says the Emperor 
Justinian, “ have induced all nations to lay down and adopt 
certain rules of right ”"—rules suggested by and conformable 
to the dictates of nature—defined by the same illustrious au- 
thority as “the law which natural reason has established 
among mankind, and which is equally observed < all people 
as being a Jaw all nations follow.” In order to discover the 
rights and obligations of nations, the test applied is the law 
of nature ; the law of nations, therefore, is originally no other 
than the law of nature applied to nations. This is what has 
been termed the necessary law of nations—necessary, because 
nations are absolutely bound to observe it. By Grotius it is 
styled “the internal law of nations”—because it is binding 
upon them in point of conscience. In addition to this origi- 
nal necessary law, there is also the positive, or secondary, law 
of nations, which is threefold. 1. The wniversal voluntary law, 
or those rules which are considered to have become law, by 
the uniform practice of nations in general, and by the mani- 
fest utility of the rules themselves. “‘A great part of the 
law of nations,” says Sir William Scott, “ stands on the usage 
and practice of nations, and on no other foundation, introduced 
however by general principles from the law of nature.” 
2. Customary law, which has, from motives of convenience, by 
tacitly implied agreement, prevailed so as to have acquired a 
prescriptive obligation among certain States so situated as to 
be mutually benefited by it. 38. The conventional law, con- 
sisting of treaties and compacts entered into and ratified by 
particular nations. These three—the voluntary, conventional, 
and customary, according to Vattel, constitute together the 
positive law of nations; the voluntary, deriving its force from 
their presumed consent ; the conventional, from their expressed 
consent; and the customary, from their tacit consent. There 
are things just in themselves; and such are the principles 
upon which the law of nations is founded. As justice is the 
foundation of civil society, so it is also the basis of that com- 
munity which exists between sovereign States. 

Founded upon principles of immutable justice, the body of 
international law is the growth of ages; not indeed reduced 
to a code, but rather resembling in its manner of development 
the common law of England—the result of practice and well 
grounded decisions—fortified by rules and maxims of ac- 
knowledged wisdom and truth, and made honourable by the 
observance of nations ranking first in puissance and glory. 
It is a splendid system, which, as a bond or vinculum, binds 
together the whole commonwealth of the human race, with- 
out which the world would be in constant danger of anarchy, 
or at the mercy of military conquerors. Whether we receive 
or not the idea advanced by M. Wolf, of a great republic, 
civitatus maxima, instituted by nature herself, of which all 
nations of the world are members, the voluntary law of 
nations being regarded as the civil law of that great republic, 
there can be no doubt of the binding obligation of this system 
of universal law upon all nations. Even those races that 
deny the Great Author of nature cannot but respect nature’s 
laws ; they may set at naught the holy religion of Christen- 
dom, but they must be deeply impressed with the sacredness 
of its golden rule, the perfection of equity: “ As ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them;” a rule 
binding pot merely upon men as individuals, but also upon 
sovereign States, requiring, as it does, that they should con- 
duct their affairs, not only according to the letter of the law, 
but in the spirit of justice, benevolence, and good faith. We 
see, therefore, that the laws of nature, and the principles of 
justice, are applicable not alone to the conduct of individuals 
associated together ia society, but also to the affairs of 
nations. 

Experience has shown that there does not exist in mankind 
a disposition voluntarily to observe towards each other the 
rules of justice; and, therefore, recourse has been had to poli- 
tical association as the only adequate safeguard against the 
depravity of the majority—the only means of securing the 
condition of the g and repressing the wicked. The pub- 
lic safety requires that the members of a civil society be sub- 
jected to the authority of magistrates and the mandates of 
courts. And ifa nation will not do justice voluntarily, why 
should not similar additional motives be used towards it, 
namely, the authority of a high court of justice established 
and supported by the whole commonwealth of nations—the 
civilatus maxime of M. Wolf—with special powers and func- 
tions for the administration of international law. How sel- 
dom do we find the disputes of nations terminated by the 
arms of reason only, and by their willingly submitting to the 
dictates of natural justice as their rule, without recourse being 
had to the melancholy expedient of force. Congresses and 
conferences have been held with all the ceremony appropriate 
to such occasions—each repregentative being imbued with a 
sincere desire to do right and avert wrong—but without ac- 
complishing any good purpose. It is asserted by a modern 
French writer that “ the forty-seven congresses held in Eu- 
rope since the thirty years’ war had effected nothing, and that 
the 8,987 treaties on record since the creation of the Amphic- 
tyonic league had been torn up almost as soon as made.” 

hether this statement can be fully substantiated or not, it 
has long been evident that congresses and treaties are 
alike inadequate to the ends for which they have been 
resorted to. It often happens that every pacific means known 
in the practice of nations is tried, without effecting any 
amicable accommodation, or compromise. The kind offices 
of a mediator may have been ro: in vain; and even 
the mure solemn proceeding of arbitration may not end the 
dispute. These expedients having all failed, it might well 
be asked can nothing more be done inthe name of peace? 
Shall it be leftto the contestants who, haviog at last de 
cided the question in its own favour, and each being satisfied, 
or assuming, that the other is in the wrong, and wilfully 

spurns at justice,—to settle their dispute at the point of the 
bayonet? Such isthe present usage of nations. Notwith- 
standing the existence of a system of law founded in justice 
and equity, and acknowledged by all the great Powers, the 
dangerous doctrine—that might is right—too often prevaile. 
And hence we see in modern times, very evil enacted on 
the vast scale of nations, in its results terrible and appall- 
ing to all mankind, which political association has from the 
earliest times in some degree, and in our day, to an almost 
universal extent, sueceeded in preventing in civil society 
by a wisely placed judicial and executive authority. 

The bare idea of & man being permitted to be judge in his 
own cause, and to enforce his judgment by violence, in these 
days of advanced civilization, at once shocks every sense of 
right. But itis mot more probable thata government will 
be ap ir partial judge in its own quarrel; or having by pos- 
sibility afr ved at a just determination, that it will, in using 
force, respect the rights of others, and not entirely overlook 


themselves by the principles of equity, even when dealing 
with their equals, and they are much less likely to do so 
when dealing with weaker powers. 

In considering whether any constrainiog authority, as that 
of an international tribunal, could be applied to nations, the 
time-honoured doctrine of the sovereignty of independent 
States presents itself; with which the establishment ot such @ 
tribunal must be reconciled. There are cases where by 
every consideration of justice and the general welfare, of 
mankind, a nation ought to be restrained from asserting or 
maiotaining certain pretensions by force ; yet there is po 
earthly power to inhibit her from so doing—unless indeed it 
is by the intervention of other nations. 

One of those rights, derived from nature, which individ- 
uals, as we have seen, in part surrender to the governing 
power, but which nations retain as against each other, is the 
right to employ force when necessary for their defence, or 
for the preservation of their rights. It is a maxim of pub- 


lic law, that it is the duty of a nation to preserve 
the rights which belong to her; her own safety 
and glory forbid that she should submit to in- 


juries. And it is laid down by Vattel and other writers, 
that a sovereign, if he have sufficient strength, may peremp- 
torily prosecute and defend aright, when i! is clear, certain, 
and incontestible ; and that, too, without exposing it to the 
doubtful issue of arbitration—instancing the case of the 
Swiss, who, when it was proposed that they should submit 
to the judgment of the Emperors in a dispute which involved 
their liberty, positively refused. It is also a maxim, that all 
nations haye rights against the infractors of the law of na- 
tions. The question arises whether the exercise of these 
sovereign rights would be injuriously restricted by the func- 
tions of an international court. In answering which, it is to 
be remembered, that although these righis are incidents of 
sovereignty, yet they are to be exercised with due regard to 
corresponding rights of other nations, and consistently 
with other maxims of public law, as:—that “it is not per- 
mitted;to be inflexible in uncertain and doubtful cases.” 
And that—‘a sovereign bas no right, upon his own judg 
ment, at once to resort to arms to enforce that judgment.’ 
And that “nature gives us noright to use forcible means, ex- 
cept where gentle and pacific means prove ineffectual ;” fora 
nation that precipitates a war, without first employing every 
means of conciliation which itcan, consistently with ils own 
rights, violates laws both human and diviae. 

hether the observance of these principles of international 
law, and these reciprocal rights aud obligations, be of a vol- 
untary nature, or by compulsion, the safety of all nations re- 
quires that they shall be observed. 

A nation yielding up or confiding to a competent and 
properly constituted authority the right of absolute judg- 
ment in international disputes, as well as the rigbt of declar- 
ing war, excepting with the sanction of such authority, 
and receiving in exchange the on of security and pro- 
tection in those rights retained, would obtain more than an 
equivalent for the surrender. And the obligation of submit- 
ting to an adverse decree, would be courterbalanced by the 
right secured to each nation of a similar recourse and re- 
medy. If, then, each nation should freely consent to sur- 
render its right to judge determinately in questions of inter- 
national law, and voluntarily undertake to submit to the 
ruling and decrees of an international tribunal, there would 
in this be no restricting of sovereign righte—for that which is 
voluntary cannot be said to be by restriction; and the ob- 
servance of the law eventually, even under a decision of such 
a court, must, as before, be either free and unc»nstrained, 
orelse compelled by force. 

If provision were made for enforcing the decree against a 
recusant power, by the combined arms of other nations, it 
could only be iu those cases where—according to the law of 
nations and the present usage—a declaration of war would 
be justifiable. The expedient of force would, however, be 
resorted to, much less frequently than under the present sys 
tem, nation, being a party to the compact, would care- 
fully h the consequences of disregarding such a decree. 
Having respect not only to the genera! principle with regard 
to infractors of the law of nations already mentioned, but also 
to that good faith to which it would be positively pledged 
upon entering into such a compact, it would not williogly 
place itself in opposition to the other powers, nor hold out 
until they should have assumed a belligerent attitude, and 
manifested a determination to see the decree of the court 
carried into effect. And if indeed force were used, it would 
not be that of deadly enemies bent cpon annihilating each 
other; but rather the constraint of recognized authority, 
sustained by the assent and co operation of the great Powers, 
who might be perties to the compact for establishing such 
court. And while no nation would suffer an actual diminu- 
tion of its sovereign rights, all mankind would reap inestim- 
able benefits from the settling of the law in particular ques- 
tions, and by the frequent averting of hostilities, or the miti 
gation of their evil consequerces. 


Chicago, March, 1869. A. A. H. 





THE ENGLISH TURP. 

The London Zimes of the 11th ult. published another jetter 
from Admiral Rous on the subject of two year old races. The 
Admiral is truly the Oracle of the Turf, and if his propbecy that 
“as long as Britain keeps its head above water, horse raciog 
will never cease” is calculated, like words from Deipbi, to ani- 
mate an entire nation, his _— utterances are strangely am- 


bignoas ing trials, he insists 
are indispensable ; yet in the same breath he calls attention to 
their indeterminate and misleading results. From his descrip- 
tion, indeed, it might almost seem that as criteria of prospective 
—— they are chietly of value to those owners who, like 

rd George Beutinck, “make no mistake.” Again, for his 
own [project that the commencement of two year old races 
should be postponed from February to April Admiral Rous takes 
eredit that it would remove the necessity of training the horses 
on the snow during a prolonged winter. But from Sir Joseph 
Hawley’s proposal that there should be a still further postpone- 
ment until the 1st of July, he portends consequences exactly the 
reverse ; not only would “the precocious two year olds be kept 
in training for three months without any return,” but “six 
hundred yearlings would be harried into work two months in ad- 
vance of the usual time, to ascertain if their speed would justify 
their owners in embarking in these speculations ;” in short, it is 
“ obvious to every racing man” (Sir Joseph Hawley, we presume, 
included) “ that nothing could be more cetrimental.” Thea, he 
assures us that if a two year old break down, “ three months’ 
rest will geverally set him all right,” and that “if thereafter he 
leads a sobet life as hunter, hack, or carriage-borse, he may stand 











his work till he dies of old age.”” But what becomes of this as- 
surance when he subseq ly passes t upon “a lot of 








two year olds” as horses “ especially adapted for early racing, 
and good for very little afterwards?” Once more. In order to 
prove it useless for the Jockey Ciub to dictate to the “ country 
authorities” on the subject of two year old races, he adduces an 
instance of the disregard of —what ?—the rules concerning horse 
raciog in geveral, which “ govern all meetings that are subject to 
the establirhed rules of racing?” No, but of Rule 40 of the Rules 
and Orders of the Jockey Club, which expressly apply to New- 
market alone. Both sets of Rules have been framed by the 
Jockey Club, but while the former were designed to have a uni- 
versal operation, all meetings being requred to conform to them 
under pain of being officially ignored, the latter were primarily 
meant for local purposes, and to country authorities are pro- 
pounded as a pattern, not imposed as an ordinauce. But let us 
not be mistakén. We do not presume to deny the right of re- 
volution to members of the Turf any more than to members of 
any other polity. We only assert that a restriction upon the 
racing of two year olds would be a legitimate and constitutional 
measure, and that if the Jockey Club shrink from institating such 
a reform, not on account of substantive objections, but from a 
sense of their own incompetence, they might as well abdicate 
their administration of the Turf. In support of this position we 
had cited as a precedent the fact that the Jockey Club by one 
of their Rules concerning horse racing in general had put an 
end to the system of yearling races for public money. This 
Rule, Admiral Rous tells us, was “an act of transparent justice, 
aod is universally observed.” We wish he could see that it is 
precisely on the same ground we advocate the passing and would 
hope for a universal observance of a Rule restricting the racing 
of two year olds. Both Rules are open to the same class of ob- 
jections put forward on behalf of “interested persons.” True, 
in the case of the yearlings, the claim of humanity is stronger, 
the tax upon the animal being more excessive and monstrous ; 
but, on the other hand, so far as the owner is concerned, if quick 
returns and economy of training expenses be his sole ob- 
ject, the prohibition of yearling races is really the more in- 
jurious, 

To the opinions of Admiral Rous the public justly assigns a 
bigh value, not merely on account of his vast experience, but be- 
cause of bis undoubted sincerity as a Turf reformer. It is, 
therefore, with much regret that we see him resisting a proposal 
which we believe would effectaally forward the objects he has at 
heart. At the same time we feel fortified in our position by be- 
ing able to appeal to opinions expressed by himself at a former 
period, when, as it seems to us, consideration for the number 
and iofluence of persons interested in maintaining the status quo 
had not overpowered his better judgment. It oaly remains for 
us to sum up the a and to mark out the position we 
wish to take respecting it, Without pretending that the improve- 
ment of the breed is the final cause of horse racing, we insist that 
whatever practices on the Turf tend to be injurious to the breed 
and admit of suppression are not to be tolerated; and, such in- 
jurious tendency once established, we would no more entertain 
objections which * interested persons” might make against re- 
form than we would wisli Spanish ball-fights to be continued as 
an institution for the sake of cattle-breeders, knackers, and 
matadors, or even for the Spanish people craving for amusement. 
If, then, we desire to defer the entry of racehorses into public 
life, it is not} that we are led away by a fancy that there must be 
more gambling upon two year olds than upon three year olds; 
but that in the former case, to 4 greater extent, at least, than in 
the latter, the commercial, which are the prevailing, habits of 
the Turf lead to the illasage of the racehorse and to the deteriora- 
tion of the breed. It does not follow that the breed has actually 
deteriorated. It may be that it has improved, in spite cf two 
year old races, All we say is that the present system of early 
racing has a pernicious tendency, and a restriction such as that 
proposed by Sir joseph Hawley would in several ways be a cor- 
rective. In the first place, it would lessen the temptation to 
breed horses “ specially adapted for early racing and good for 
very little afterwards.” This would be sound policy, even though 
no yearling were ever overstraired in a trial, and though not a 
single two year old should break down on a Racecourse. Stakes 
and bets won upon two year olds are just 80 many premiums to 
breeders to strive after precocious maturity at the sacrifice of 
capacity for lasting service, What are wanted are hunters, hacks, 
and carriage horses which will stand work to a gooc old age; 
and if instead they are used upatf five or six years old, it is no 
manner of satisfaction that either they or their progenitors were 
famous in two year old races, and made the fortunes of their 
then owners and backers, 

In the next place, we are convinced that the proposed re- 
striction would relieve horses from a great part of their early 
trials. This Admiral Rous altogether denies, but, as it seems to 
us, on insudicient grounds. It is true that a horse destined for 
the Course must be trained young that he may learn the art of 
galloping, and become docile in the hands of the jockey; but 
this does not mean that at a very early age he must be put into 








active training, and be subjected to severe and exhausting trials. 
It may be prudent to try him to see whether he is likely ever to 
make a racehorse— whether he is worth persevering with ; but 
such « trial is a very different thing from those later and far 
more severe trials which are made in order that the owner may 
exactly measure his horse’s capacity of endurance as well as 
speed, and thereby fix his engagements and guide his own bet- 
ting speculations. At any rate, it is obvious that the younger 
the animal tried the greater is the risk of breakdown; and that 
the earlier the trial in advance of public performances the less 
reliance is to be placed on its result. For these reasons, even 
in default of authority, we might assume it as probable that if 
two year olds were not permitted to appear in public till July, 
they would be relieved, and would gain by being relieved, of 
some of those trials to which they are now subjected in the pre- 
ceding autumn. But upon both these points—the certainty of re- 
lief and tbe value of it— we have the authority of no other than 
Admiral Rous himself. Not ten years ago he wrote :—“ The 
abolitiof of the two year old eaggrncat in the spring would 
obviate the necessity for entering for two year old stakes on the 
1st of January, and the postponement of the nominations until 
the Ist of March would have a beneficial result, as then there 
would be no inducement to try yearlings in the autama.” And, 
again at a still earlier date:—“ It is much to be regretted that 
the old system ot not training horses till their powers are fully 
developed is abolished. Many two year olds are trained to the 
highest poiat of perfection in the month of May; consequently 
few have retained their racing powers after five years of age.” 
Lastly, the prohibition against the raciog of two year olds be- 
fore July would. obviously abate the wear and tear upon the 
Racecourse itself, and this in two ways. On the one hand, it 
would largely reduce tbe number of days in the year during 
which at present they are liable to be run—a most important 
consideration, seeing that they are now raced to excess, and 
that Admiral Rous scouts the idea of placing any limit upon the 
numbe: of times they may be raced on each day. On the other, 
it would be a respite for several months from the extreme strain 
of actual racing, and it is undeniable that every month so gained 
would be an opportunity for the young animal to mature its 
growing powers, and therefore an additional guarantee against 





breakdown on the Course. At the same time, we would cmpha- 
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tically repudiate as a misrepreeentation of the entire truth the 
few words with which Admiral Rous lightly dismisses the casu- 
alty of breaking down. He contents himself with saying tbat 
“the injury done is generally an inflamed sinew or an enlarged 
joint—both fatal to racing, but that three months’ rest sets the 
borse all right” for other purposes. Such local injuries are, in- 
deed, the consequences which most commonly meet the eye, but 
they are also the least serious, We ate confident that we shall 
obtain the assent of breeders, sportsmen, physiologists, pbysi- 
cians—in fact, of everybody except some racing men—when we 
say that systematic over exertion of the bodily forces of any 
animal in early life is apt to produce latent constitutional iofir- 
mities which “ no amount of rest can ever set right,” which fre- 
quently disqualify the creature itself for anything like really 


—_ work, and which are inevitably transmitted to its descen- 
ants. 


_—_——_e—__——_ 
THE WAY PEOPLE MARRY IN RUSSIA. 


The Rossian merchant, the citizen of St. Petersburg, re- 
tains to this day some of the ancient customs of his fore- 
fathers. The primitive character of Russian nationality has, 
however, to battle hard against the influence of European 
civilization. Family influence, and especially that of the 
home circle, however, still exists in full force. Father and 
mother have complete moral authority over their children of 
both sexes, no matter how old the latter may be. This au- 
thority shows itself peincipelty in the words and actions of 
the father; he conducts his household as he pleases, and 
amQng the trading class it is very rare, indeed, to hear of a 
son or daughter acting in opposition to a father’s will. In 
general the father is feared and respected, the mother re- 
spected and loved. Nowhere (England excepted) is home life 
—the intimate family lite—so fully developed as in Russia, 
and that more particularly in the class which is there called 
merchant-citizep. 

The father, therefore, decides the marriage of his children; 
and what he requires before all else is that the future wife or 
husband should belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, and 
have a good reputation. Young men may marry at eighteen, 
young girls at sixteen. Whether the future pair know each 
other or not, there is always a matchmaker engaged to make 
the overtures, and to carry on the negotiations on this deli- 
cate subject. “Popping the question” is a profession that 
requires a great deal of art and intelligence in the person who 
exercises it. In the first place,a matchmaker must be a 
widow, not younger than thirty-five, and not older than fifty. 
She must be lively, good-looking, and full of fun and wit. Itia 
quite indispensable that she should have the “ gift of the gab,” 
that, as the Russian proverb has it, she meed not feel for her 
words in her pockets. A matchmaker ought to know every- 
thing, without showing it. Very often the matchmaker is the 
widow of & priest. After the death of her husband, when she 
sets up in her profession, she is sure to have a large number 
of customers, both rich and influential, to help her on in any 
difficulties, particularly if her husband during his lifetime had 
acquired the love and respect of his parishioners in the exer- 
cise of bis ministry. At St. Pete the citizen seldom 
either hates or despises the priest. Tne “ white” or secular 
clergy are, generally speaking, well instructed and well read, 
and lead a sober and laborious life, devoting their whole time 
to the duties imposed upon them by the Church. Constantly 
under the eyes of the Holy Synod, of the Emperor himseli, 
and of the whole of Europe, even if they did not possess all 
the qualities necessary to constitute them guod miaisters, they 
take care to be outwardly a)l that they should be. The match- 
maker is the intimate friend of all parents who have cbildren 
to marry, and of young lovers of both sexes. She is always 
on the outlook, and knows how to guess the inclinations of 
her customers, and the best time to commence operations. 
The custom is that neither the parents nor the young people 
should show that the latter desire to contract a marriage; in 
fact, they pretend entire ignorance on the subject. “ Well, 
Ivan Ivanitch,” says the matchmaker to the father, “ you 
have the goods and I have the buyer; do you not think that 
it is time to find a place for Machiaka. Come Saint Alexan- 
dre’s day (‘he holy man), she will have attained her tenth 
year, with six added to that. What say you?” “ Why,I 
don’t say no, if my daughter says yes. Speak to her; it is her 
business, uot mine. I am an old man now, and bave forgot- 


ten all about these sorts of things.” 

Now, the matchmaker knows very well that Machinka is 
in love with the young Andevrimkoff, ber uncie’s clerk. 
“Come, Ivan Ivanitch, the thing is very well as it is; Machin- 
ka Won't say no, you’l: see.” “ Well, well,” says the old man; 
“tell me who is the predestined engaged one? Who is he, 


the brave fellow! and where is he?” “Guess,” says she. 
The old man names all the young men he knows, without 


ever mentioning the right one, although he is perfectly aware 
all the time who he is; but such is the usage. At last the) 
matchmaker names him, and adds, “ Marriazes are made in 


heaven, you know.” When all this is settled they send for 
the mower, and the same scene is repeated, with this differ- 
ence, that she bursts into tears when she gives her consent, 
And now takes place the third scene of the first act. The 
young lady is sent for; the matchmaker begins by making a 


long speech, in which she describes the happiness of the mar- | 


Tlage state, particularily the quiet happiness of the young 
lady’s Own parents; speaks of the bicasing of God that had 
evidently been bestowed upon them in the gift of children. 
She thea continues to tell of the pleasures of becoming 4 
mother, of parental love, and of the way in whicli the youog 
lady’s own parents bad brought up their daughter, and con- 
cludes by a serious exhortation to respect and obey her 
parents. A|l this time Machinka is standing before the tribu- 
nal, listening, with downcast eyes and blushing cheeks. The 
foregoing scenes are then acted over again,and Machinka 
does not succeed, any more than her parents, in finding out 
the young gentleman’s name. At last the matchmaker de- 
clares it. It he is accepted by the young lady, she throws 
herself at her parent’s feet, and declares thatsbe never wishes 
to leave them, but that, if it is her destiny, she is willing, aad 
desires their blessing. 

The father then sends for every member of his housebold, 
even to the dyornik (porter); all sit down and remaia per- 
fectly still for a moment ; they then rise, pray mentally, mak- 
ing the sign of the cross, and the father declares {0 all present 
that his daughter is asked in marriage; that she has 
the offer because she believes it to be her destiny and the will 
of God ; finally he gives her his gs All then congratu- 
a parents and the young lady. Everybody o— tears 
at the thought of the approaching separation, and, bowing, 
leaves the room. The faunly Temain Sloss with the pn 


maker to treat of the marriage portion to be given on both 
sides, as well as of the pean as ai the parents ask what 
the yousg man has, y know very well; but it is 
the custom. Then the begins, “ Well, Ivan 
Ivanitch, you give the principal bundle of goods; but what 
do you give into the bargain?” “Hum!” seys the man, 
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“the goods I furnish are so good that I consider anything else 
useless, Let us first know what the future husband has.” 
The matchmaker then mentions, one after the other, every- 
thing the gentleman is to bring towards housekeeping. The 
father listens, and then enumerates all he is to give his daugh- 
ter, and begins thus:—“ A large double bed complete.” The 
matchmaker safs, “It is the custom ;”’ the young lady blushes, 
the mother sighs. The father continues, “ Two marten sable 
cloaks, one of fox-fur, fifteen Lyons silk and satin dresses, ten 
real Paris bonnets, twelve pairs of shoes, three chemises, one 
nightgown, and one petticoat,” etc. After many observations 
on both sides, everything is concluded ; the day is appointed 
for the young people to be presented to each other; they then 
separate, The next day the bride’s family go to church to 
give thanks for the marriage in prospect, which they must 
now make known to their friends and relations. 

When the bridegroom is presented, the whole house is in 
confusion ; all the relations, friends, and neighbours, on both 
sides, are invited to the house of the bride. When all the ex- 
pected company are assembled, the matchmaker comes in, 
leading the bridegroom by the hand, and, going straight to 
the head of the house, presents him. The father first, then the 
mother, kisses him. The bride’s father then leads the young 
man to a table covered with a white cloth; on the table is a 
silver salver with a loaf of bread on it, and on the bread a 
salt-cellar with salt. Two rings, ene of gold, the other of sil- 
ver, are placed On a small silver tray before a golden image 
of the Virgin Mary holding the Ohild Jesusin her arms. With 
this image they bless thefature couple. All the company 
stand; the mother holds the bride, completely dressed in 
white, by the hand, surrounded by all ber dearest friends and 
companions. All bow before the image. The father takes 
the image, the mother the bread and salt; the young couple 
then kneel under the image, and are first b by the 
father; the latter then takes the bread and salt from the hands 
ot the mother and gives her the image, and the same ceremony 
is repeated. After this the father and motber of the bride- 
groom do the like. Then comes the giving of the rings: the 
bride’s father gives the golden ring to the bridegroom, the sil- 
ver one to the bride, they are now affianced to each other, and 
give each other the first kise. When the ceremony is over, 
the company enjoy themselves; they chat, laugb, eat and 
drivk, and separate, after having fixed the day for the mar- 
riage. During the interval between this ceremony and the 
marriage the bridegroom spends all his evenings with his 
bride, often tte-d-tele. The mariiage ceremony follows. It is 
also called the coronation, because during the ceremony a 
crown is placed on the heads of the afflanced. Then the priest 
offers them a cup of wine, of which they both drink, as a sign 
of the union they have contracted. A solemn procession is 
led by the officiating priest, the bride and bridegroom follow- 
ing him, round the desk, placed in the centre of the church, 
upon which is laid the Bible. This is meant to represent the 
joys that await them, the ties which they contract, and the 
eternity of these ties. Daring the public celebration of the 
marriage the rings worn by the young people are exchanged : 
the husband now wearing the silver one, the bride the golden. 
From the church all the company invited go to the house of 
the bridegroom’s father. A week after, they return to church, 
when the priest lifts the crown from their beads. This is the 
final consecration of marriage. 

All the clergy that assisted at the blessing in the church 
expect to partake of the marriage feast. When rich merchant 
shopkeepers marry their children they spare nothing to make 
the ceremony splendid. Generelly the carriage that takes them 
to church is gilt, and wt by four, sometimes = horses 
- titul be marri over, bride is 
taken ayy) Ars The ‘caaenad and the 
tillions are often richly dressed in azure velvet, with gold or 

ilt bhttons; their belt and the ribbons streaming from their 

ats are gold galoons. The reins of the horses, as well as 
their manes, are dotted with bunches of pink and blue rib- 
bons; two huge men-servants, with round hats, livery coats, 
and knee-breeches;dazziing with blae and gold, are perched 
behind the carriage. This equippage, hired for the occasion, 
costs not less than ferty pounds sterling ; but custom will 
nave itso. The banquet is ordered at some first-rate confec 
tioner’s. Nothing is wantiag--silver, crystal, flowers, and 
lustres laden with candles ot the purest wax. The most per- 
fect order reigns at these The finest wines flow io 
abundance, and music plays from Wme to time during the 
whole repast. The young married pair occupy seats about 
the middie of the tabie, the parents sapportiog them on both 
sides; the rest of the company take seats according to the 
degree of relationship or rank. If they want a very grand 
dinoer, they order a “general's” dinner, which costs 100f. 
more than an ordinary one. At this dinner, so ordered, the 
master of ceremonies invites a real old pensioned-off genera), 





who is received with all the reverence due to his rank, and 
seated in the placé of honour. He is the first to drink to the 
| health of the young couple, and is always helped before ary 
jone else. He never speaks unless it is absolutely necessary. 
| He is there only tor show, and he does bis best ia return for 
| the four pounds paid bim tor his presence to eat and drink as 
jmuch a8 be can. He is accosted when helped to anything, 
|arack or wine,as “your excelleacy.” He never refuses a 
single dish of ali the thirty served on such occasions. These 
dinuers «re always served after the French fashion, but it 
would very. ‘itticult for us to catch what the waiters mean 
when tuey presen! a dish a6 “ patach au fisc,” instead of “ pot- 
age i la ue ;” or when for “filet de bal,” “* filez debout,”’ 
andsoon. As the last roast di from the table the 
champagne corks fly, the glasses are filled to the brim, the 
mosic strikes up, and buzzas resound from all paits. But here 
comes the bride's father with glass in baad, going up to ber 
bowing, and making a most woful face, saying that his. wine 
was so bitter that he could notdrink it antl she had sweeten- 
edit. After a great deal of pressing, she rises and gives her 
husband a kiss ; her father slill pretends that his wine is bit- 
ter, and it remains so ti] she has given her husband three 
kisses; each kiss not only sweetens his wine, but is ac- 
companied with roars of hter 
After the dinner comes the ball and “the general's walk.” 
They lead bim through all the rooms once every hal/,hour ; 
body salutes him as he passes , and he gracious! 

replies by an inclination of the head. At last, at Unree o’ 

in the morning, all the young girls and those who dressed the 
bride take her away to undress her, and put her to rest; the 
young men do the same by the husband. The next morning 
the house of the newlywmarried couple is again filled with the 
crowds of the evening before. The young wife is seated in a 
drawing-room on @ sola, wilh a did tea service before 
her. alter the other approaches, salutes her, and asks, 
“ Have you slept well, madam? Do you feel rested after the 
fatigaes of the last night?’ She then offers tea, coffee, or 
chocolate, aecording to the taste of the visitor. She is throned 
tor the first time in all splendour as the mistress of the house. 
The most intimate friends remaia to spend the day with the 
young pair, A week after the marriage the wile’s family give 








a series of dinuer parties, evening parties, and balls. These 
{6ies sometimes last for a fortnight, or even three weeks or & 
month, and so the young people gradually subside into their 
ordinary everyday life 


THE 





OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
BOAT RACE. 


_ When the result of the boat race was known the general 
impression, We suspect, was partly one of disappointment, 
but not surprise. The uniform succession of Oxonian tri- 
umphs has become wearisome. If only for the sake of a little 
variety most people would have been glad to see Cambridge 
win, even by a fluke; and, besides, it is impossible not to 
sympathize with the courageous persistence of the unfortu- 
nate club which yearly sends up its representatives to endure 
almost certain defeat. There were some enthusiastic persons 
who hoped against nope, and backed Cambridge with san- 
guine faith that the spell of ill-luck would this year be broken ; 
but, on the whole, public opinion had reluctantly settled down 
into a contrary anticipation. Both boats showed an improve- 
ment as regards pace, and Cambridge also in “form” and 
neatness, compared with their predecessors of last year; yet 
the reformation in style, swing, and time that marked the 
Cambridge rowing during their stay at Putney was at the 
last cruelly marred by the ill fortune that invalided their 
No. 7, and forced them at four days’ notice to seek a substi- 
tute. No one could have rowed more gallantly than Mr. J. 
Still, of Caius, who at the last thus filled the vacant post; but 
to expect any one with four days’ preparation to maintain a 
racing pace over a course of four miles and a half, which de- 
manda at least five weeks’ hard training, was altogether hope- 
less. He rowed spiendidly for two miles, and it says much 
for his pluck and science that he could yet keep swing and 
time to the last, and enable those behind him to take their 
cue from his shoulders, long after the severity of the pace had 
brought him to a standstill as regards work. None but those 
who have rowed a severe race of over a mile, untrained, can 
appreciate the pain and exhaustion of such an undertaking. 
In uniformity the Cambridge boat left nothing to desire, 
though they still failed to “ catch the beginning” of the stroke. 
The crew one and all went a trifle too far back beyond the 
perpendicular, but except for this their form was unexcep- 
tionable, and decidedly neater than that of the Oxonians. Of 
the latter, some gat up at the end of the stroke, and some did 
not. Had all to one plau or the other they would, 
at least, have been uniform; as it was, the discrepancy be- 
tween the bodies made them one of the most uncouth crews, 
when viewed in profile, that ever won a great race. When 
inspected endways they improved in appearance. They had 
& massive swing, a fair recovery, and an undeniable catch at 
the beginning of the stroke, which is nine-tenths of rowing. 
After all, pace is the main desideratum ; and in speed the Ox- 
ford crew were above the a . Excuses may be made on 
the score of floods, which prevented coaching from the bank 
till March. Their individual form had suffered, though the 
traditional Oxonian style was generally preserved. Much 
foss is yearly made about the choice of stations at starting ; 
and the luck of Cambridge in having lost the toss six conse- 
tive years from 1862 was often bemoaned by their partisans. 
But after all, this makes little or no difference. If the boats 
keep side by side all the way, corners equalize themselves ex- 
actly at Mortlake. There is about half a mile of curve to the 
right at starting ; the next curve is to the left, of a mile and a 
half; and the last again to the right, about a mile long; the 
rest of the course is The advantage of the first cor- 
ner is that if the inside boat is slightly the faster the bend may 
enable it to draw clear and take the other’s water, washing 
it; if it fails to do this, matters are soon reversed. In 1862, 
1863, and 1864, Oxford won so decided that no corners could 
have altered the race. In 1865 and 1866 they were astern at 
the corner ia their favour, and rowed Cambridge on the bend 
which is in favour of the latter. Last year Cambridge broke 
the spell and won the toss. This year the luck returned to 
its old groove, and Oxford agaia won the station on the Ful- 
ham chore. 

At the start Oxford got off beat; Cambridge splashed at 
the first stroke, and were at once a few feet behindhand. Ox- 
ford put on a good forty strokes a minute and went gradually 

by a quarter of a length at Bishop’s Creek, 
balf a length at eeeun, and three quariers of a length at the 
Dang Wharf. Here,in the crossing, they settled down to 
sbout thirty-eight and thirty-seven a minute, Cambridge row- 
ing, as from the start, forty-one a minute. The Oxford boat 
steered wide into the bay off the Orab Tree, and this error, 
with the slackened stroke, brought Cambridge level 
during the shoot for the further shore. By the time that they 
breasted the Soap Works light blue led by a quarter of a 
length. Here their coxswain sheered sharp to ihe left, to 
take a wide sweep through the centre arch of Hammersmith 
Bridge; for this many critics blamed him, but it bad been 
previously agreed between the strokes and umpire that the 
inside boat should steer as wide of the buttress as would allow 
of a fictitious third boat between it and the pier, and so avoid 
any risk of running into the back eddy beyond it. However, 
this sheer, and a spurt on the part of Darbishire, brought Ox- 
ford up rapidly, aud the two boats shot the bridge in eight 
minutes, almost a dead heat, the advantage, if anything, being 
in favour of Cambri As soon as they were clear Oxford 
again ip and led by a few feet off the Doves, 
at the tail of Chiswick Eyot. Here Cam- 
oat, and Oxford giving way, rather than risk a 
again lost ground ; but by the top of the Eyot they were 
clear, for Cambridge had only so far their own by 
dint of rowing at least four or five strokes the more in the 
and the severity of the pace now began to tell upon 
ne their form, and none more so than the 
o.7. Up Corney Reach Oxford quickened to 
nearly forty strokes # minute, and came fast away; they shot 
Barnes Bridge in seventeen minutes from the start, three or 
four engine in front, although compelled to slacken off the 
White t to avoid the wash of a boatabead. They im- 
their position up to Mortlake, and, spurting off the 
wery, landed winners by six lengths in 20 min. 22 sec. 
The turned instantaneously, and had not rowed back so far 
as Barnes before No.7 oar broke off short at the button. 
The time of this race is the quickest flood race on record. 
Till now last year’s race, in 20 min. 51 sec., was the best; the 
quickest of all is the race on the ebb in 1863, rowed in 23 
min. 6 sec., from Barker's rails (five miles) and in 20 min. 5 
sec. from the Ship itself. 
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ANGLING. FOR PIKE. 


Good Pike fishing is now harder to find than good salmon 
fishing, was the remark of a friend some few weeks ago. 
heard it with an unpoetical grunt expressive of assent to that 
and a hundred other sentiments of the “laudator temporis 
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acti” style. But that was not all; it aroused within me the 
old longing for a good day among the pike, than which it is 
hard to find better sport. There is no sympathy for the 
fanged monster who lies snapping bis greedy jaws at your 
feet, and, although it has cost perchance the life of one bait to 
take his life, what glee there must be in all the hundreds of 
little fishes’ hearts when they see that terrible tyrant dragged 
out oftheir watery world. The sport of rike fisbiag is to 
me pure sport—a triumph of skill over ferocity. Jn its little 
Way it is the tiger-huntiog of the angler. 

Though of old I have had many a good day, opportunities 
had been wanting during the last three or four years. 
few hours now and then, rewarded at best with a fish of 4\b. 
or Olb. Weight, was all that | could tell; and the,idea of a 
real good day, with three or four fish to show at night, each 
of which could make a 7lb. weight dance merrily iu the op- 
posite scale, had come to be regarded as a thing of the past, 
if not an utter myth. But now the old longing was on me. 
and how strong that longing is! Are there any pike in the 
Styx, | wonder? If so, | know I shall be asking old Charon 
to shove bis puot under the bank a bit, while I take just a 
spin; and a» tor “the fat weed that grows on Lethe’s 
wharf,” of course there is the ghost of a whopper there. A 
phantom minnow ought to be the bait for him. The more | 
uied to persuade myself that the days of old could never be 
equalled, the more I'telt inclined to put the matter to the 
proof. ‘Then I remembered an ornamental lake about fifteen 
miles off, wherein mighty pike were said to dwell, although 
of late years none had been taken by those who tried it. 
The noble owner gave me permission to fish in it, with a 
kind of readiness for which | can never be thankful enough, 
and I set to work overhauling my tackle for the occasion. 
‘The old pocket-book, with my grandfather’s name and 1811 
inscribed in it, bad worn better than its contents, for many a 
hook was pointless, and many a piece of gimp untrustworthy. 
The line department was in a still more woeful state ; ove 
alter another was tried and found rotten, until at length some 
seventy yards of twisted silk came to light, suggestive en- 
ough ef kinks and tangles, but still tolerably sound. The 
tod, to which I had literally looked up with awe when its 
shortest pisce out-topped my head, though heavy, was ser- 
vicesble asever when a missing ring or two had been restor- 
ed. A few worms, well used in a neighbouring moat, sup- 
p'ied me with a score roach, which were carefully stored in 
a wash-tub and set afloat in the duck pond. My groom, 
gardener, parish clerk, and general factotum rece ived instruc- 
Hons to call me at five, and be ready to start for the train at 
six; and then, after a last overhaul of tackle, a glance at the 
stars, irom which the frosty look seemed to be fading, and a 
Lo ates pipe duly smoked, my preparations were com- 
plete, 

I think 1 went to bed between eleven o'clock and twelve, 
but Lam convinced that [ could not have bad more thao 
half an hour of very restless sleep, when » large pike resolv- 
ed ilsell Into a gleam of light on the ceiling, and distinctly 
shouted in a hoarse voise, “ Five o’clock, sic!” A good cold 
sponge on a January morning soon removed all trace of 
dreams, and I hastened downstairs to find out of doors in- 
tense darkuess, some traces of newly-fallen rain, and a pierc- 
ing eouth-easterly wind. Then came the usual hindrances. 
The baits in the wash tub had broken their moorings and 
arifted to the far side of the pond, inaccessible by daylight, 
much more so in the fitful gleam of a stable Jantern; a long 
pole had to be fetched, and used with great nicety to pilot 
Ube erring vessel back in safety, and of course, as this was a 
delicate operation, the lantern took the opportuni y of going 
out; it is needless to add that the matches were in the har- 
ness room. However, thanks to the energy of my od facto- 
tum, we were in time for the early train some three miles off, 
and at dawn, as soon as there was light enough to fish, | 
emerged from the wood on the shore of the lake. It was a 
scene to gladden a fisherman’s heart. There lay the water, 
lippling merrily in the clear brisk breeze, flashing back the 
rosy light ia the sky, which marked the point where the sun 
would soon appear over the wolds ; the grey mist, rolling 
aside, disclosed fine old timber and grassy glades; and the 
waterfowl! hurried away with many a noisy protest against 
intrusion upon their haunts. Whiz, whir-r-r goes the live 
bait for the first trial. 

I dry my hands, persuade myself that it is not cold, and 
make up my mind not to be disappointed if there be no fish 
on the feed. Hardly have I done so when the float vanishes 
with a rash, which bids me look out for my tackle, and rouses 
again all those pain/ul doubts of its efficiency. What a com- 
tort it is when the fish saves you the trouble of striking by 
doing it for himself! Thirty yards aed more fly out ; then 
he stops. Is he going to sulk? No; off again—now down 
the bank side—now for some boats moored to a little jetty. 
Once there, and alas tor my line! so that must not be at any 
price. Now again be makes for the deeps, and sullenly 
halts, doubtless over some favourite bed of weeds. Bat, 
growing anxious to see him, | slowly coax him towards the 
bank, Whata wave be makes! Now lseehim! Yes, but 
the view is mutual, as it was with Professor Porson’s friend 
who saw Brothers the Prophet—* Brothers the Prophet saw 
him ;” and, not liking my pbysiognomy, off he goes again 
like a new one. The view convinced me that | should have 
my work to do before that fellow was fairly grassed, for 
there was an indescribable viciousness in the shake of his 
head, which | have always found to be expressive of fighting 
to the last. Up and down the bank he takes me, insensible 
to fatigue, and horribly sensitive ot me and the gail. At 
length the carth-stopper appears in sight, and # lusty bail 
brings him to my sid. A few brief directions are and 
the carth-stopper stands, his bridle in one band, gafi in 
the other. Steady—now—and the horse snorts and starts 
back as a pike of 18 /b. lies at his feet. 

He was quickly tollowed by one of 74\b.; then came the 
fiah of the day, 209ib, gaffed for me by the keeper; after 
that some smaller fish, relieved by one of 16lb. and one ot 
19s\b. This last fellow gave me some trouble, as | was 
alune at the time, and had plenty to do before I could bring 
him within reach of the gaff. At length he came sailing io, 
and | made my effort; but, instead of landing him, away 
went the fish, and the line spun through the rings till some 
tity yards were out; then he checked, and | had time to look 
ut Lhe gall, wondering how | could beso clumsy. A glance 
explained it all. The staff was in my hand, but the gaff was 
gone. In ten minutes’ time my friend again approached the 
bank, with the gaff still in him, and, drawing his head gently 
on the shore, | gave bim the butt of the oa the occiput, 
and landed bim by the eyes betore he knew where he was or 
what ailed bim. Not many gaffs have bad such a cruise and 
returned safe to the owner. By 2.30 p.m. my baits were all 
gone, many having done daty both as live and dead, and | 
packed up my tackle after the best day's sport 1 ever had. 
Ten pike lay on the grass, of which the five largest weighed 
934\b., and tne five smallest 25lb. Eight others were return- 
ed to the water, as unworthy of the bag on such a day. 
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Setter fed fish were never seen, and more vigorour, game, 
fighting fellows I never met with. Above all, there was the 
satisfaction of leaving no hook behind, to theruin of some 
good fish whose good or ill fortune it might be to break a 
tackle. 





° 
FROG AND SNAIL EATERS. 


Paris is, perhape, the only city in the world where a man can 
dine from a few sous to almost any sum of money. Daring a 
long residence in the capital of civilisation, my gastronomic ex- 





A |rerience had ranged from a supper in the Grand Seize to a din- 


ner at eleven sous in the Rue Ste. Aone, I bad eateu snails at 
a restaurant in the Rue De Valois, and horse-tlesb in a Jow wine- 
shop at the Barriere Fontainebleau; but the renowned frog, one 
of the greatest delicacies of French cookery, was for a long ume 
a stranger to my palate, 

In the days of Pitt and Castlereagh, when three-bottle men 
flourished in English society, and when duels were more frequeot 
than they are now a days, Englishmen firmly believed that frogs 
and snails were eaten by their neighbours across the channel as 
roast beef in England. But now, when a man can breakfast in 
London in the morning, and dine and sip his cup of coffee on the 
boulevards on the evening of the same day, Englishmen perceive 
that the French do not live exclusively on frogs and snails ; and 
the ordinary English visitor to Paris, although he may read in 
Galignani that several tons of horre-flesh are sold there for ha- 
man food every year, ia 80 oceupied in sight-seeing that he sel- 
dom comes across a boucherie de viande de cheval, and rarely or 
never meets with frogs exposed for sale. Still if he would take 
a stroll in the Halles Centrales early in the morning, while the 
Alsatians are sweeping the streets with their long birch-brooms, 
and the market carts are going their rounds, he would find 
hundreds of frogs’ hind legs strung upon skewers, in the same 
manner as larks, and boxes upon boxes of snails, all ready for 
the hands of the chef. 

One summer afternoon while strolling through the delightful 
glades of tue forest of Fontainebleau, 1 came upon a colony of 
frogs in a rocky pond, and stood for some time in silence by the 
edge of the water, contemplating the beauties of the surrounding 
scene. The varied shades of the forest ; the deep blae sky and 
snowy clouds ; the luxuriant display of mosses, ferns and wild 
flowers growing amidst the licben-covered stones; the lovely 
sunlit colours formed together an exquisite picture of sylvan re- 
pose that had well earned for the little marsh the surcame of the 
Mare aux Fees, 

Ten feet of rod and any sort of line, with a couple of small 

fish-hooks baited with bits of red flannel, is all that is required 
to catch the cunningest of frogs, and the angler has only to cause 
bis bait to behave like a bold and active insect to ensure suc- 
cess, The country girls io their snow white caps and coloured 
handkerchiefs, were busy at work with their fishing rods, and 
the continual whipping of the water tempting the denizens of 
the pool to the surface, every moment saw a fresh bead protruded 
above the weeds, A hungry legion danced attendance upon 
each line, and heedless of example, paid in rapid succession the 
penalty of having been endowed with so little sense. Bat 
the hook did not always strike, and the frog, relinquishing the 
treacherous flannel, was landed high and dry, but still uncaptur- 
ed, upon the grassy bank, A sharp and terrible hunt ensued, 
and a little Frenchman scampered off in pursuit, with all the 
activity his short legs would permit, coming to grief 
most grotesquely, over @ hillock, to the great diversion of the 
country girls. Caught at last, froggie gives one despairing croak 
on being consigned to the basket where a Jarge number of 
friends in misfortune are ready to bail his advent with a vigorous 
jump. 
The peasantry catch them in large quantities at night, by means 
of a lantern placed upon a plank;which is pushed into the water. 
The frogs, attracted by the light, jamp upon the plank and are 
immediately captured. 

Green frogs, which are the only ones fit for food, are eaten in 
large numbers in the south of Earope, and are found in both 
running and stagnant waters. The Paris Halles are principally 
supplied from Quevria in Belgiam, where the frogs are caught 
at night with nets and hooks baited with worms. They are sold 
by auction in the fish market, and gexerally fetch about 25 francs 
the thousand. The bind-legs are usually stewed in white rauce, 
and bear a resemblance in taste to the wing of a young chicken. 
The fore-legs and liver are used for 

Snails are gathered off the vines by the peasantry in the wine 
districts, and are sent up in cases and wicker baskets to the Paris 
Halles, where they are sold by, auction like frogs in the fish mar- 
ket. ‘They generally fetch about 7 francs 50 centimes the thou- 
sand, aod are purchased by people who make it their business to 
prepare them for the restaurants and charcutiers. There are 

ous establishments in the neighbourhood ot the Halles 
where as many as seven or eight thousand snails are prepared 
daily, during the winter months. They are killed by being placed 
in ecalding water, and after being removed from their shells by 
the aid of a stout piece of wire, are thrown into an immense cop 
per and boiled for three-quarters of an hour in a mixture compos- 
ed of water, vinegar, saltand herbs, They are then replaced in 
their shells, the mouths of which are close1 with butter and 
parsley, and are ready for sale. To prepare them for the table, 
it suffices to place them in the frying pin for a few minutes, with 
a emall piece of butter, and without removing them from their 
vhells. They are retailed at the wine-shops and charcutiers at 30 
and 40 ¢ entimes the dozen, 








A SPORTSMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


Lord Glasgow died at bis seat, Hawkhead, in Renfrewshire, 
on the 11th inst., from a neuralgic affection in the head. James 
Carr Boyle, K.T , the fifth Earl, and Lord Lieutenant and Sher- 
iff Principal of Renfrewshire, was born on April 10, 1792, so 
that he was close upon seventy-seven years of age. He went 
into the navy, where he rose to = — of a ee = 
for some few years eu uently represen yrshire in 
Parliament, antil his accession to the Peerage in 1843. He 
married in 1821 Georgiana, a daughter of Edward Hay Mac 
kenzie, Esq , of Newhall, but leaves no issne, and is succeeded in 
the title and Scotch estates of some £60,600 a year by bis half 
brother, the Honourable George Frederick Boyle; while the 
English estates go to his sister Aagusta, widow of the late Lord 
Fitz-Clarence. There are few men who can boast of a longer 
ot a more honourable career as a than Lord Glasgow. 
Flis eccentricities may possibly of late have earned for him a 
somewhat peeuliar notoriety ; bat there was a grim, straight- 
forward manner aboat the man that carried weight with it, not- 
withstanding the fickleness with which he would change his 
quarters and his people—often enough without any ant 
cause” beyoad such impediments to success as his own . 
cal homour could have ereated. Like another noble lord, who 
has not the excuse of a septuagenarian, he wae continually shift- 
ing his jockeys and trainers, and the Dawsona, Harlock, and 
Jobo Scott have had more recently the care of bis string, while 
Aldcroft bas been put off and on again at almost a moment's 





notice, But Lord Glasgow would have his own way, and there 




































































was something especially determined in his style, as he would 
lean bis back against a post in the stand or the rooms, rubbing 
bis neck with bis hand, trom apparently some nervous habit, and 
ready to lay the odds almost to millioas when once in the vein. 
There is a story told of how the late Lord George Bentinck 
looked in at Crockford’s on the eve of the Derby, where he 
expressed his readiness to take three to one about his Gaper. 

“Tl lay it you,” said Lord Glasgow. 

“Yes,” said Lord George, in his rather mincing way, “ but 
then I want to do it to money.” 

“Til lay you ninety thousand to thirty,” immediately respou- 
ded the otber. 

And he but lately offered bis staunch supporter, John Jack- 
son, the opportunity of wagering away his newly purchased 
estate. 

Then his Jordship persistently defied “ the devils” (of the press), 
and all their works; for, after some five and twenty years since 
getting so far as to call one colt ‘He has a name,” another 
“Give him a name,” and a third “ He isn’t worth a name,” he 
was deaf to all entreaties, and to too many would he give no 
naine whatever. Many an “ own correspondent” and sore tried 
prophet has had in bis need to worry out an animal by a Brother 
to This from a Sister to That—a state of things that was leading 
at last to an almost inexplicable complication, For upwards of 
filty years Lord Glasgow had figured as an owner of racebortes. 
He came out, so far as we can trace him, with Chance in 1819, 
and his first race, at Newcastle, was a matcn—a kind of sport to 
which the thea Lord Kelbarne was very partial. The stud sooa 
increased, as his lordship took to breeding extensively, while for 
many years be mainly confined his entries to the North—Ayr, 
the Caledonian Hunt, and so forth, in Scotland; and York aod 
Doncaster on this side of the Border. He purchased the St. 
Leger winner, Jenny, alter that race, and had about the same 
time the perhaps still more noted Actwon, a horse that his Jord- 
ship used himself for some seasons, but subsequently transferred 
to the Koyal stad. Then came Retriever, Retainer, and a few 
otber good runners, Retainer starting first favourite for the 
Leger of his year; but Lord Glasgow never succeeded in win- 
ning ove of the three great races, although second for two ia the 
same year with the same horse—General Peel—perhaps the 
best he ever possessed. As Lord Kelburne he had rather a bye 
time of it from 1835 to 1840, althcugh always with something 
going ; and in 1839 he was elected on the Jockey Club, so that 
his lordship was by no means the oldest member of that body. 
On tucceeding to the title be materially increased his string of 
horses, and in 1845 had a dozen or so of runners, only one of 
which, Physalie, was honoured with any distinguishing name. 
From this period it would be idle, if not impossible, to attempt 
to follow out Lord Glasgow's career on the turf. Despite the 
liberality with which he supported bis favourite pastime, his 
efforts in this way were characterised by an unprecedented ran 
ot bad luck, that of late, however, seemed to be turning. Noman 
ever brought ont so many bad horses, as start them he would; 
to that there was gondii “something of Lord Glasgow's” to 
make up a field. It is possible that he adhered too much to the 
same strains.of blood ; but still he tried all sorts of crosses, from 
Bay Middleton downwards ; and just at last, as we said, he ap- 
peared to be reaping the reward of his perseverance. The new 
noisy school never quite understood bim, and he never quite 
liked them. He had “lived” ia a generetion of keener, and 
maybe truer, sportsmen, and bis spirit rather rebelled at © 
contact. And Lord Glasgow was a sportsman in more senses 
than one. Earlier in life be had the Lanark, Renfrewshire, and 
Ayrshire foxhounds, and, peculiar no doubt as he became, he 
ever bore atout him the impress of a nobleman and a gentleman. 
‘here was something very “ varmint” in his hard bitten weather 
beaten countenance, backed by a certain resolute bearing, very 
typical of the prominent part he played in a world that is fast 
losing all idiosyncrasy, “There were giants in those days,” 
when they raced the foxes to death io ire, matched 
their horses at the Caledonian Hunt, and dined like heroes after- 
wards—the Boswell, the Baird, the Ramsay, and Lord Kelbarne 
the last of them all. 


——_>——_——_ 


HEAVEN. 


There is a land of calm delight 
To sorrowiog mortals given ; - 
Where rapturous scenes enchant the sight, 
And all, to soothe their soule, unite ;— 
Sweet in their rest in Heaven. 


There glory beams on all the plains ; 
And Joy, tor Hope, is given: 
There music swells in sweetest strains, 
And spoiless Beauty ever reigns ; 
And all is Love in Heaven. 


There cloudless skies are ever bright ; 
Thence gloomy scenes are driven ; 

There suns dispense unsullied light 

And planets beamiog on the sight, 
lilame the fields of Heaven. 


There is a stream that ever flows, 
To passing pilgrims given : 

There tairest fruit immortal grows; 

The verdant flower eternal blows 
Amid the fields of Heaven. 


There is a great, a glorious Priz>, 
For those with sin who've striven 

Tis bright as stars of skies, 

And, tar above, it glittering lies— 
A golden Crown in Heaven. 





Current Topics. 


Mr. Disraeli’s = on the 18th ult. ia mo the 
rejection of the Erish hurch Bill was judged one & 


divergency of view by different sections of his auditors. 
Amongst the literary men there was but one opinion —of ad- 
miration at its ingenuity and brilliance, its magical intellectual 
effect, and the skill it showed in picking out the weak points 
of the Government case. Among his own supporters, on the 
other band, eager for a iti 
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1869. 


THE ALBION 





from an unreal point of view,—and, of course, as a party-speech, 
a dead failure. But as a literary achievement it was certainly 
wonderfully effective. ts attack on the Liberals for bribing 
the land-owners was smitipg with a double-edged weapon, one 
edge striking the gentlemen behind hiw, and one the states- 
men opposite,—but this gave only the greater effect of politi- 
cal chivalry to the demonstration. The taunt that three 
priesthoods smarting under injustice would be more formidable 
organs of the people’s discontent than one, was, no doubt, an 


arithmetical {quibble against logic, since that priest- 
hood which is five times as large as the other two 
priesthoods united, will not be smarting under 
recent injustice, but grateful for recent justice. There 


was sti!l less in the assertion that while one of the great 
evils of Ireland is the want of a middle-class, this Act destroys 
a middlc-class; or that while the curse of Ireiand is the want 
of resident proprietors, this Act does away with a great num 
ber of resident proprietors; or that while the curse of Ireland 
is its poverty, this bill confiscates property. Still, on the 
whole, Mr. Disraeli arranged his warnings and his epigrams 
with marvellous skill,—with a view at least to bewildering the 
imagination of his hearers, exciting a temporary wonder, and 
losing his game 

The shareholdgrs of the Hudson’s Bay Company met on 
the 24th ult., to cOnsider Lord Granville’s proposal for the 
transference of the Hudson’s Bay territory to the Dominion 
of Canada. Lord Granville proposes that the company shal! 
surrender to her Majesty all their rights of government, pro- 
perty, &c., in Rupert's Land and other parts of British North 
America, which will be transferred to the Dominion of Ca- 
nada upon Canada paying the company £300,000, in com- 
pensation for their territory and rights. It is proposed that 
the company shall retain their rights of trade, their stations, 
and blocks of land adjoiniog them; and they sball, moreover, 
be allowed to claim one-twentieth of the land in every town- 
ship or district within what is called the Fertile Belt, as it is 
set out for setUement. As this announcement has brought 
about a considerable fall in the price of the shares of this 
company, it would appear that the shareholders look upon 
the scheme as unfavourable to their interests, and so may 
reject it. 

It is well known that a strong desire prevails among the more 
liberal and progressive members of the English universities to 
shake off the exclusive Clerical ascendeney which has hitharto 
cramped their energies and diminished their natural ioflo- 
ence. A step has just been taken in this direction by the fellows 
of Oriel College, Oxford, which will probably be followed by 
other colleges, There is at present no express rale against the 
provostship being held by a layman, but certain clerical benetices 
which go with it practically amount to a prohibition. The ob- 
ject of the bill which has just been introduced into the House of 
Lords is first to disannex those benefices from: the provostship, 
then to exchange them for livings, and to apply part of the pro- 
ceeds of the latter to make up the income of the provostsbip, 
which would then be open equally to laymen and clergymen. 
One of the benefices in question is acanonry in Rochester Ca- 
thedral, involving, of course, the usual three months’ residence ; 
and the other is the rectorship of an important parish (Burleigh, 
in Essex) of 3,000 or 4,000 acres, with an income of £1,800. It 
is, of course, obviously impossible for the provost of an Oxford 
college even to pretend to discharge the duties of a distant can- 
oory and rectory in & proper manner. 

The balf-hidden contest between the Emperor of the French 
and the Belgian Government still proceeds. We have described 
it before, and the consequences which may flow from it; but may 
mention here that the French Government is evidently anxious 
to create an idea that the King is displeased with M. Frere 
Orban, that the old report of a proposed federation between 
France and Belgium has been revived, and that the following 
appears in the Pays, written by M. Paul de Cassagnac, who calls 
himself habitually a “Mameluke of the Empire,” and is well 
known to understand the ideas of the Tuileries :—* Belgium bas 
become a cave of cosmopolitan bandits; Belgium, the ungrate- 
fal, defies us; Belgiam is the strap on which political assassins 
sharpen their poniards; Belgium has become tte Tunis—the 
Algiers of all the pirates of the pen. There are the things which 
are preparing the way for a great day of reckoning.” In this 
connection the London Owl says: —* We regret to anaounce that 
the relations between France and Belgium are just now in a most 
critical state. The railway difficulty, which it was hoped was 
on the pciatof satisfactory adjustment some weeks since, remains 
a pending question, into which new elements have been introduc- 
ed by the indiscreet and virulent attacks made upon France and 
the Emperor by the Belgian press. _It is to be earnestly hoped 
that the action of friendly diplomacy may be speedily effective in 
smoothing differences which threaten, if prolonged, to give rise 
to complications of a most serious nature. It cannot be doubted 
that in the present state of feeling between Prussia and France 

—while each may honestly wish to keep the peace—the respec- 
tive Governments would find it next to impossible to restrain po- 
pular passions if either country imagined itself in any way 
wronged or insulted, 


——_a—___ 


Sporting. . 


The entries for the purses to be trotted for on the Union 
Course in June are numerous, and include for the principal 
purse, which will be trotted on the second day of the meet- 
ing, such celebrities as Myron Perry, George Wilkes, Ameti- 
can Girl, Lady Thorne, Bashaw, Jr., Lucy and Goldsmith 
Maid, all capable of goiog low down in the twenties, and re- 
presenting a cash value of over $160,000 in the aggregate. 
For the first purse of the meeting, for horses that never trot- 
ted better than three minutes, there are seventeen entries. It 
is worthy of notice that horses entered in the three minutes 
porse are also entered in other purses, such as the 2.50 and 
2:45 purses. 

The proprietor of the Fashion Course contemplates, besides 
his trotting meeting, to give one for running horses in the 
latter part of June, after the American Jockey Club meeting 
has taken place, and before that of Saratoga. The races are 
to be at heats, with light weights up, that kind of race being 
more suitable for two and three year old horses, and not so 
damaging to their legs as dashes with heavy weights. 

The spring meeting of the Mobile Jockey Club closed on 
the 27th ult., when. notwithstanding cloudy weather. there 
was a good attendance. The first race was a sweepstakes 
for two year olds, $25 entrance, p. p., £500 added by the 
club, mile heats. ‘Tne second race was a sweepstakes for 
three year olds, $25 added, p. p., $500 added by theclub; two 
mile heats, anc was walked over by T. G. Moore’s b. c: 
Bayonet. 
$250, a dash of one and three-quarter miles. was won by T. 
G. Moore's gr. b. Stonewall Jackson, six years old. The 
fourth race, the Merchants’ Post Stake, for all $100 
entrance, p. p., $1,000 added by the club, three mile heats, 
closed with three subscribers. The race] was won by Priva- 


teer. The fifth race was for a purse of $250 for beaten 
and was won by Bet'ie Bay. 


The third race, for the Mobile Register Purse of 
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horses, 
A new boat club, called the Island Boat Club, has been 
organized in East Boston, and the following officers elected : | 
—President, Alexander Given; Vice-President, Archibald 
McSorley ; ay George McAndless; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Alexander McPherson; Treasurer, James Cochran ; 
Assistant Treasurer, James Stevenson. 

There are eight contestants for the prizes to be given at the 
approaching billiard tournament to be held in thiscity. It 
has been decided to make the games 1,500 points up, and play 
on a four peckettable. Each carrom will count three points, 
and the push will, of course, be barred. Over thirty games 
will probably be played. 

A match between Roberts, the English champion, and 
Dafton, was played at Windsor, Eogland, on March 8, 1,000 
up. Dafton received the usual start of 300 points. The con- 
test throughout was very interesting,and the exhibition of 
skill was nighly appreciated by the spectators, Roberts, as 
in the match at Grimsby, won by 38 points, his chief breaks 
being 108, 92, 53, 54.and 51. Dufton made 87, 71 and 57. 
The introduction of the velocipede into Liverpool, though 
only of a recent date, is rapidly developing itself, and a very 
exciting eight mile race, for a prize of a silver cup, lately came 
off, the competitors being members of the Liverpool Velocipede 
Club. About 3 o’clock in the afternoon, the hour appointed for 
the start, only five velocipedeans came up to the starting post 
and mounted their vehicles. Just as the vehicles got under way, 
one of them knocked down a little boy, but the rider kept his 
seat, The pace was rather slow owing to the crowded state of 
the streets, bet as the bicycles gained the open country the 
velocipedeans began to work in earnest. The rate at which they 
got over the ground was astonishing, and several borsemen and 
carriages following the racers found it a most difficult task to 
keep up with them, although the roads were rather rough for the 
bicycles. At 16 minutes to 4 o’clok the Marine Parade at 
Waterloo was reached by Mr. Browne, who rode a much larger 
velocipede than the other competitors. The distance traversed 
was a jittle over eight miles, which was got over in 44 minutes. 
Beyond the mishap mentioned above, the bicycles ran clear of 
everything. 

The friends of the sea gulle met in force at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, London, on the 10th ult., Mr. Sykes, M.P. in the chair. 
It was stated that while 100,000 sea-birds a year are killed for 
mere pleasure, not 12,000 are killed for food. One gentleman 
intimated that if the gulls lived, the whitings would die, as they 
lived upon whitings, and destroyed perbaps 2 000,000 or 3,000,000 
fry in the year. But then the whitings, again, live on 
the fry of herrings and other fish, and these two or three 
millions of whitings would destroy nine hundred millions (900,- 
000,000) fry of herriogs and other fish. Whence it appeared that 
the sea-gulis protect the herrings, if they destroy the whitings; so 
tbat the sea-gull party and the herring party is identical. The 
sea-guils are evidently in luck thia year. 


Obituary. 


Mr. James Harper, who was thrown from his carriage in 
the Central Park on Thursday of last week, languished until 
Saturday at S'. Luke’s Hospital, where he had been conveyed, 
and died on Saturday from the effects of the injuries receiv- 
ed. Mr. Harper was born at Newton, L. 1, in 1795. He 
came to this city pearly sixty years ago and was apprenticed 
toa printer. By industry and economy he was soon evabled 
to open an office of his own, ia which venture he was joined 
by his brother, John. This was the begioning of the well- 
known firm of Harper and Brothers. James and Jobo were 
subsequently reinforced by their younger brothers, Wesley 
and Fletcher, all of whom still remain members of tbe firm. 
The history of this remarkable partnership is, to a great ex- 
tent, the history of book publishing in the United States. 
But one serious disaster has overtaken it in its long career of 

rosperity. In 1853 the nine buildings occupied by the 

esers. Harper, ir Cliff street, in this city, were destroyed 
by fire, involving a net loss of $750,000. Their present edi 
fice, however, soon rose from the ashes, and has been made 
as nearly fire-proof as mechanical skill can ensure. Mr. 
James Harper never took an active part in politics, but in 1844 
ran #8 an independent 
solicitation of friends, a: 
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benefactions were confined to no particular xect. 


large. 
right citizen, Mr, Harper’s death will be long and deeply felt. 


mistake. 
siécle, 
just when the romantic reaction against the c'assic in Art 


times, was daily gaining fresh strength. 
extent the ideas of Herr Richard 


that awa‘ts all Art, whatever its merit, created on false prin 


early years had the effect of fixing him firmly in every pur 
pose which he made. Entered as a pupil of the Conservatoire 
he incurred the dislike, natural enough, of Cherubini, but 
nevertheless, after numerous rebuffs, he eventually triumphed 


for a cantata, “Sardanapale,” the premier prix de Rome. 
Finding that bis works—auch as a Mass, first given at St. 
Roch, overtures, entitled “ Waverley” and “Les France 


Artiste’—brought more derision than fame, Berlioz deter 


keen sense of the ludicrous, no Jess than of the beautiful 
gives a zest to all his writings, most of which have bsen co!- 
lected under various fantastic titles. Perhaps the most usefu 


d’lostrumentation et d’Orchestration Moderne.” 
strong point was, unquestionably, writing for the orchestra 
and on this subject he spoke with the authority of a master 


loses a keen critic, an appreciative historian, an origina 
thinker, and a true worshipper. 








didate for Mayor of this city, at the 
nd was elected. From that time 
until the day of his death he confined his attention exclu- 
sively to business, which was constantly increasing under 
Mr. Harper had attained at the date of the me- 
d his life, the ripe age of 73, 
and was in fuli possession cf all his faculties. He was a pro- 
minent member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, but his 
In private 
life he was genial and entertaining, and his loss is not only 
one to his family and firm, but one that affects society at 
A kind father, a conscientious man of business, an up- 


The first impression awakened by the death of Hector 
Berlioz, is, that the active lile just closed has been a long 
Berlioz bas been one of the hommes incompris du 
Born in 1803, be began to work at bis darling pursuit 


which had obtained unlimited acceptance in the Napoleonic 
Anticipating to some 
agner, he conceived the 
notion that all music should bave a distinctly defined object 
Hence the mass of “‘ programme-music” which in the course 
ot years he produced, and which has fallen into the neglect 


ciples. The very opposition which Berlioz encountered in his 


and in 1830, when he was twenty-seven years of age, obtained 


Juges,” and a symphony styled “ Episode de la Vie d'une 


mined to educate the public into an understanding of the 
principles on which he worked. He had a ready pen, and bis 


labour of Berlioz’s life was the compilation of his “ Traité 
His own 


Hector Berloiz was not made for the universal popularity 
that waits only on genius; but in his death the art of music 


Sir John Vanden-Bempde-Johntsone, the second Baronet, of 
Jackness Hall, in the county of York, M.P. for Scarborough, 
who died on the 25th ult., in London, from the effects of an 
accident while out hunting, was the elder son of Sir Richard 
Vanden-Bempde Johnstone, the first Baronet, by his second 
wife, Margaret, daughter of John Scott, Esq., of Charterhouse 
Square, London. He was born on Aug. 28, 1799, and was 
educated at Rugby School, and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated M.A. in 1821. Sir John married, 
June 14, 1825, Louisa Augusta Venables-Vernon, second 
daughter of the Most Rev. Edward Harcourt, Archbishop of 
York, by whom, who survives him, he leaves issue two sons 
and three daughters. Sir John is succeeded by bis eldest son, 
now Sir Harcourt Vanden-Bempde-Johnstone, the third 
Baronet, late of the 2od Life Guards, who was born Jan. 3, 
1829, and married, May 27, 1850, Charlotte, second daughter 
of Sir Charles Mills, Bart., and has issue. This family is a 
branch of the ancient Scotch family of Johnstone, of Wester- 
hall. Lieutenant-Colonel John Johnstone, younger son of Sir 
William Johnstone, second Baronet, of Westerhal!, married 
Charlotte Van Lore, Marchioness Dowager of Annandale, and 
daughter and heir of John Vanden-Bempde, Esq., of Hack- 
ness. Colone) Johnstone’s elder son, Richard Johnstone, as- 
sumed the surname and arms of Vanden-Bempde by Act of 
Parliament in 1793, and obtained permission by sign manual, 
in 1795, to take the surname of Johnstone in addition to and 
after Vanden-Bempde, in which latter year he was created a 
Baronet, with remainder, in default of his own male issue, to 
his brother, Charles Johnstone, Exq. He was father of the 

Baronet just deceased. 

The will of Colonel Henry Hamlyn-Fane, formerly M-P., 
J.P., late of Avon Tyrrell, Hants, and of Clovelly Court, 
Devon, bas been proved by his relict, the sole executrix. The 
testator was a cousin of the Earl of Westmoreland, a magis- 
trbte for Devonshire, Lincolnshire, and Hampshire, and 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal South Lincolosbire Mi- 
litia, and bad held a commission in the 4th Light Dragoons, 
from which he retired with the rank of Major. He assumed, 
by Royal license, in 1865, the additional surname of Hamlyn, 
in consequence of bis marriage, which took place in 1850, 
with Susan Hester, eldest daughter and coheiress of the late 
Sir James Hamlyn- Williams, Bart, of Clovelly and Edwins- 





ford. The testator died on Dec. 27 last, at the age of fifty- 
one, leaving a young family. The personalty was sworn 
under £4000. 





Army. 


The Commissariat departments at Quebec, Montreal, Kings- 
ton, Toronto, and Ottawa bave received orders to give three 
months’ notice to quit to ali owners of property occupied by 
troops, it being the intention of her Majesty’s Government to 
withdraw all the troops from Canada in the spring, except the 
60th Rifles and the 69:h Regiment. The 60th Rifles will go to 
Quebec and the Koya! Canadian Rifles to Kingston, detaching 
a few men to Chambly, Isle-aux-Noix, and St. John. The 
69h Regiment will remain at Montreal, which will be the 
military head-quarters for the D i A 
Royal warrant, signed by Mr. Cardwell, has been issued, an- 
nouncing that the re-engagement of soldiers wil! in tature be 
limited to those cases in which men shall renew their 
ment for a second term ot service while actually onus. 
This new regulation is to take effect from the 1st day of April, 
or, ia the case of soldiers serving out of the United itepie, 
on the 30th day of April. The warrant also announces that 
the following issues and psyments heretofore granted to 
soldiers at the time of the engagement sbal) cease on the 31st 
inst., viz., the free kit, or commutation in lieu thereof; the 
twenty days’ marching money ; the payment of compedsation 
in lieu of clothing from the 1st of April to date of re-engage- 
ment, if such re-engagement should be made before the 1st of 
July; and the payment of £2 for the provision of winter 
clothing in North America.—-————— The Military 
Expenditure in the Colonies, during the current year, will be 
£2,589,886, while the repayment t» the British Exchequer will 
amount to only £352,000,—-——--__-——-—It is understood 
that Major-General Stisted will cease to belong to the Staff io 
Canada on the Ist of July, and General Bissett on the 1st of 
October next. It is very probable that the former officer will 
succeed General Crutchley, whose time at Gibraltar will ex- 
pire in June. The Select Committee on 
Breechloading Firearms has sent in its report to Parliament. 
The arm selected is a combination of the Martini action, 
modified by the committee themselves, and the Henry 


barrel. ihieveus 
Navy. 


Mr. Childers proposes that in China, India, and Australia 
twenty-one vesseis should take the place of thirty-six (too great 
a reduction probably) ; that the squadron on the West Coast of 
Africa might be reduced by one-half; that on the Pacific the 
fleet should be reduced from ten to eight vessels; and that a 
slight reduction should be made in the fleet on the south-east 
coast of America. But with regard to the north-east coast of 
America no reduction is thought to be advisable. By carrying 
out these redactions it was calculated that our naval forces could 
be reduced by about 7,000 meo. It is only dae to Mr. Corry 
and the late Board of Admiralty to say that they accepted these 
suggestions, and have improved the character of our squadrons 
abroad by recalling some vessels which were uceless, and 
diminiehing the squadrons on the West Coast of Africa and 
Chine stations. By this means a reduction of nearly 3,000 men 
has been effected since 1867. Therefore Mr. Cuilders bus bad 
his work in this direction taken in a great measure out of his 
hands. However, be has lost no time since he bas been in office 
in reforming still farther the character of our foreign fleets. 
The policy which he announced in 1867, which was acted upon 
by the late Government, and which he is now completing, will 
make @ sensible reduction in the estimates; and it is @ reduce 
tion which will not affect one yote alove, but almost every 
branch of naval expenditure. It seems necessary, however, to 
be very careful how we sanctien these * reductions” in tbe 
aavy. For our own part, we are distinctly of opinion that so 
far from dimivishing the efficiency of our fleets, or sacrificing 
our real naval power abroad, we ought my he increase them. 
No economy can be made more false for England, no eaviog 
more pernicious, than that which is meade at the cost of her 
naval strengtb. What Mr. Childers’s views may be on that 
momentous question we are not quite clear ; but it is a ratiefac- 
tion to know that the reductions made in the foreign squadrons 
need no! diminish our power ai tea —— 
Satisfactory reports have been received of the performances of 
the iron-elad Hercules on ber voyage to Lisbon, Although 
dragging her screw propeller, he several times exceeded.a 
speed of ten knots under canvas, and performed the operation 
of “staying” with great ease. She is aleo avery stesd ship, 
rolling and pitching exceedingly livle. The hage guns (each 
weighing eighteen tcne) were worked and fought every day with 
perfect success. 
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Summary of Foreign News. 


The news of the week concerning the insurrection in Cuba, 
is remarkable only as looking to possible future complications 
with foreign powers. The British schooner, Jef. Davis, was 
captured by the Spanish authorities in the old Bahama chan- 
nel, for the crime of having on board five Cubans who were 
endeavouring to escape the fate of being sent to Fernando Po. 
The vessel was taken into Caibarien, and the captain and 
crew thrown into prison. The British Consul at Havana has 
sent H. B. M. steamer, Heron, to investigate the seizure. Two 
of the Cubans recaptured were assassinated in the streets at 
Caibarien. On the same day two Cubans were shot there for 
being bearers of rebel correspondence. Mr. Codrington, the 
U. 8. Consular Agent at Gibara, had been arrested and 
brought to Havana in irons, on the charge of being a rebel 
spy, but was subsequently released on the representations of 
the American Acting Consul-General. It was reported at 
Key West that both of the Peruvian iron-clads, which have 
recently been in that neigbbourhood, are now in the service 
of the Cuban insurgents. They were formerly owned by the 
United States, and were known as the Catawba and Oneonta, 
One was recently at Ragged Island, awaiting a supply of coal 
from Nassau. The other is believed to be in the vicinity of 
Mazanillo, on the Cuban coast. Some effort seems at last to 
have been made by the Spanish authorities at Havana to re- 
strain the excesses committed by the volunteers, Two were 
recently tried, convicted, and sentenced to exile and imprison- 
ment. The news from the seat of war is unimportant, 

The Spanish Constituent Cortes has voted to grant the loan 
asked for by the provisional government. The hostility to 
the conecription law still continued in the provinces, and fresh 
outbreaks were apprehended. In the draft of the new Con- 
stitution the reign of the king is not limited to eighteen years, 
as was erroneously reported. On the contrary, the possession 
of the crown rema ins in the king for life, and descends to his 
heir, the period of whose mejority is fixed at the eighteenth 
year of hisage. There was every prospect that the Duc de 
Montpensier would be the first sovereign under the new 
rézime. 

From France we learn that it was reported that the Em- 
peror Napoleon had demanded an explanation of the King of 
Prussia in regard to the recent mobilization of troops in the 
Western Provinces of that kingdom. Several large public 
meetings were held in Parison the 25th ult. Three arrests 
had been made for seditious speeches. 

Daring the adjournment of Parliament the news from Eng- 
land is meagre. The Roman Catholic Bishop of Kerry, Dr. 
Moriarty, had written to the London Times, warmly ar- 
proving of Mr. Gladstone's bill, but raising six objections to 
details. 1. The Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum 
were given to subserve English purposes, and were paid out 
of the Consolidated Fund. They should not, therefore, be 
commuted at the expense of Ireland. 2. Maynooth and Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, ought to be treated on exactly the same 
footing. 3. The commutation of life interests is a wilful 
waste of the national property. 4. If commutation be neces- 
sary, it should be carried out by means of a Government loan. 
5. Ifa corporation empowered to hold property be created 
for the Protestant Church, another ought to be created for the 
Catsolic. 6. The power to be granted to the new Commis 
sioners seems excessive. The Dublin Synod bad met at St. 
Patrick's Cathedral, in thut city, and elected delegates to the 
Conference on the Irish Church question. Important dis 
patches bad been received from India at the War Office, 
Lord Mayo had received Shere Ali with great splendour, and 
presented him with his owa swor:, assuring bim that the British 
would always be friendly. Shere Ali is represented as being 
very much gratified with the interview, which har, doubilesr, 
inaugurated an era of pesce and good will. ‘The Royal Com 
missioners appointed to inquire jnto the Jaws of caturaliza- 
tion, had made theirreport. They 1ecommend the enact- 
ment of a law recognizing naturalization abroad as alienating 
British subjects from their allegiance to England, and propose 
the total abolition of the disabilities of aliens to hold landed 
property. The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce had peti- 
tioned the House ot C: , Mr. Gladst and the Post- 
master-General, to support the present contracts with the 
steamship lines for carrying the mails to America. 

Photiades Bey, the Turkish Eavoy and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, has arrived at Athens from Constantinople, and re- 
sumed amicable relations in behalf of his Government with 
the Grecian Court. The Greek Chambers have been dis- 
solved, and a general election will be held on the 16th of May 
for members to the new Legislature, which will assemble on 
the 5th of June. 

Later advices from Paraguay report Lopez at Pirabebi, a 
town 15 leagues from Ascuncion, with 5,000 troops. Thirty 
thousand non-fighting people, consisting of families who 
abandoned their homes and followed him to the interior, were 
encamped in the vicinity. The Allies, now under the com- 
mand of Gen. Polydoro, were about to seize certain moun- 
tain passes, the occupation of which would prove fatal to the 
Paraguayans. The latter, a a recent assembly at Ascuncion, 








had adopted a petition praying the Allies to form a Provi- 
sional Government, with that city as its capital. 

From China we learn that the arrangement between Minis- 
ter Burlingame and Lord Clarendon, that hereafter all nego- 
tiations are to be conducted with the Central Government in- 
stead of the local authorities, and that before active war is inau- 
gurated all disputes are to be referred to the Home Govern- 


_ | ment, gives great dissatisfaction to the Hong Kong journals, 


(Eoglisb,) which cite the Swatow affair as sufficient com 
mentary on the stipulation. Catholic priests who have 
arrived from the North, report the Mohammedan rebels 
in strong force on the road to Pekin, and predict the fall of 
the Celestial Empire within a year. Another missionary dif- 
ficulty had occurred at Foo Chow. The assistance of a Lri- 
tish gunboat had to be called in. Placards were posted about 
the city calling on the people to rise and exterminate al) 
foreigners. Aa English fleet of three gunboats destroyed two 
villages near Swatow, because of the outrage committed by 
the Chinese on the crewof the gunboat Cock-Chaffer. The 
Washington treaty of 1868, between China and the United 
States, had been received at Shanghae, and only awaited a 
fitting opportunity of delivery to Prince Kung at Pekin. 

From Japan we learn that the Mikado arrived at Kiolo on 
Feb. 3, and was married there on the 9th. A difficulty sub- 
sequently occurred at Kiolo between the followers of Satsuma 
and Choisin. It is reported that several streets were set on 
fire, and that the flames reached the palace of the Mikado, 
who fled to Ozaka. The Japanese Admiral, Enonomatta, a 
supporter of the Tycoon, had taken possession of the entire 
island of Yesso. He notified all the Consuls of the formation 
of a provisional government, and of the appointment of the 
necessary permanent officers in the principal departments. 
His forces were rapidly increasing, and it would be no easy 
matter for the Mikado to subdue him and retake the island. 
Admiral Ennomatta was strongly fortifying his position near 
Volcano Bay, intending fight unless the Mikado complies 
with the demands of the exiled clans, that they be allowed to 
retain the Island of Yesso, and that the late Tycoon be sent 
to them as their ruler. The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamer, Herman, was wrecked I'eb. 13, on an un- 
known reef outside the harbour of Yokohama. Twohundred 
and seventy lives were lost. The vessel is a total loss, and 
nothing whatever was saved. Mr. Chase, the first officer, and 
White, one of the crew, are among the lost. The Herman 
was under a Japanese charter, and had four hundred pas- 
sengers for a port near Hakodadi. 

Advices received in London from Cape Town, state that a 
tract of country in Southern Africa, 400 miles long and from 
15 to 150 miles broad, had been burned over, occasioning 
great destruction of property. Several natives perished ia 
the flames. 





Nova Scotia and Her Grievances. 

The vote of the Newfoundland Legislature in favour of con- 
federation, should help to reconcile Nova Scotia to her posi- 
tion as a member of the Dominion of Canada. It may surprise 
some of our American readers, who are not well read io 
provincial politics and whose attention has only recently been 
directed to the subject of Nova Scotia's grievances, that she 
was actually the first of the Provinces to favour the project of 
a Federal Union. It was first proposed in the legislature of 
Nova Scotia in 1854, and in 1857 it formed one of the topics 
entrusted to certain delegates from the government of Nova 
Scotia to Her Majesty’s Government. It is true that at the 
Outset the union contemplated, was the union of the maritime 
provinces, and it was for the purpose of considering such an 
union that the delegates, who afterward attended the Quebec 
conference, were originally assembled in Prince Ej ward's Is- 
lan¢. It is also true tha’, although in 1866 the Parliament of 
Nova Scotia agreed to the coafederation ia explicit terms, yt 
no direct appeal was made on that question to the constituen- 
cies, which happened to dave been recently modified under a 
Colonial Reform Act. Nor must we leave out of sight the 
argument persistently urged by the Repeal party in Nova 
Scotia, that the assent of its Parliament to a general scheme 
of confederation was virtually conditional upon the adhesion 
of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, whose commer- 
cial and financial interests might be assumed to be in accord 
with those of Nova Scotia. Making every allowance, how- 
ever, for all these considerations, we never could regard the 
aversion of this Proviaoce to a constitutional partnership with 
the Canadas and New Brunswick, as insuperable in its nature, 
and recent developments would seem to indicate that we 
were in the right. The good feeling with which the proposi- 
tions for an arrangement of the questions at issue have been 
generally received in the Province, confirm us in this belief. 
and it may not be uninteresting to examine those bases of set- 
tlement in detail. 

Although the preliminaries are somewhat complicated and 
difficult to un-Colonial comprehension, the provisions them- 
selves are simple, consisting of two important concessions to 
Nova Scotian claims,—the one relating to the debt of the 
Province; the other to its share of annual subsidy from the 
Exchequer of the Dominion. When the basis of confederation 
was framed in 1864, it was settled that each Province should 
be allowed a certain amount of debt proportioned to its popu- 
lation ; that the New Dominion should assume the aggregate 
of these liabilities, while it also assumed the power of uniform 
taxation; but that for any excess of debt assumed by the Do- 
minion{beyond the fixed amount, the Province indebted should 
pay the Dominion interest at the rate of five percent. The 
normal debt of Nova Scotia, thus estimated, was $8,000,000, 








It was pointed out on behalf of Nova Scotia, that some account 
ought to be taken, not of population only, but also of the 
value of property thrown into common stock, and, moreover, 
of the proportion in which the several Provinces might re- 
spectively contribute to the common revenue. Suppose, for 
instance, that Nova Scotia, with a given population, made 
over to the Dominion assets in railways, or other public 
works, far more valuable than her just quota, that would be a 
reason for admitting her into union with a larger debt, or 
which would be the same thing in the end, for allotting to her 
4 larger annual subsidy. Again, supposing Nova Scotia being 
less self-supporting and more dependent on imports than Ca 

nade, had always borne and would continue to bear, 9 
heavier proportion of customs duties, the same consequence 
would appear, at first sight, to follow. It was replied, how- 
ever, with manifest cogency, that if Nova Scotia was to be 
credited with the sums raised, or to be raised, by customs 
duties, Canada must be credited with the sums raised by 
excise duties, and the discussion on this head was ultimately 
limited toa comparison of what may be called the relative 
solvency of Nova Scotia and the other Provinces at the 
period of the Union. A similar adjustment had already been 
made in the case of New Brunswick, and a calculation, 
founded on the principles then applied, happily produced a 
result not very far short of the Nova Scotian demand. The 
Privy Council of the Dominion has, therefore, recommended 
that a measure be submitted to Parliament, providing that 
the debt of Nova Scotia, on entering the Union, be placed at 
$9,186,756, and that the Province be relieved from any charge 
of interest unless her debt exceed that sum. The second point 
was approached in an equally liberal spirit. It had been 
determined by the act of Confederation that each Province 
should receive an annual subsidy of so much per head on the 
estimated population towards its local expenditure, formerly 
supplied, in part at least, out of resources thenceforth appro- 
priated by the Dominion. Now there are several circum- 
stances which prevent this rule operating equally among 
Provinces so different in character as those of the North 
American Confederation. In a small Province local govern- 
ment costs more proportionately than in a large, wailea Pro- 
vince which derives its wealth chiefly from trade will, on tbe 
whole, be subject to greater fluctuations of prosperity than a 
Province mainly dependent on agriculture. Taking into 
consideration the special disadvantages of Nova Scotia, the 
peculiarities of her former system of taxation, and her preeent 
embarrassments, the Privy Council has accepted the proposal 
of Mr. Rose, “ that for ten years from the firat of July, 1869, 
an annual subsidy of $82,698 be paid to Nova Scotia.” 

Sach are the principal conditions of the proposed settle- 
ment of the Nova Scotian difficulty arranged by Messrs. 
Howe and McClellan, and for an endorsement of which the 
former is at present appealing to his constituents in the 
county of Hants. It is to be hoped, for the sake of the Bri- 
tish Confederation in North America, that the Nova Scotians 
will meet this appeal for a friendly settlement of differences 
io the spirit in which it is made, and enter upon that career 
in which, for the future, lies their greatest safety and their 
highest prosperity. 





Ocean Mail Service- 


The Parliament of Great Britain has just voted on the eub- 
ject of the Ocean Mail Service. Three cistinct views o/ the 
question bad been propounded and maintained. It is com 
petent to go on under the present system, and maintain a 
postal service by special contract on terms of an annual sub- 
tily. It is optional, again, to terminate this system of sub- 
sidies and make Ovean Postage self-acpporting ; while there 
are those who desire to see the principle of penny postage 
applied to ocean service ou such conditions as the bargain 
may entail. 1t will be withia the recollection of the public, 
that the postal service between Eogland aod the United 
States was performed fora considerable period by the Cun- 
ard Company, aad then terminated bys decision of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government made in the spring of 1866. This no- 
tice, by the terms of the contract, took effect at the ex- 
piration of the year 1867, after which a provisional and 
temporary arrangement was made for the year 1868. Last 
summer, however, the late Disraeli government, desiring to 
re-establish some regular service, advertised in the usual 
course for tenders, and received, among otuers, ao offer from 
Messre. Cunard and Co. to undertake the service in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Inman, the representative of the line of steam- 
mers bearing his name. The terms asked included a subsidy 
of £150,000 a year, divisible, like the service itself, in the 
proportion of two thirds to Messrs. Cunard, and one-third to 
Mr. Inman. After a month’s consideration the government 
declined these terms, but made a proposal in turn, offering 
£70,000 a year to the Cunard Company, and £35,000 to Mr. 
Inman. This was the difference between the negotiators as 
regarded money, but there was also another point of diffur- 
ence. The contractors asked for an engagement of ten years, 
terminable, thereafter, at a year’s notice on either side, where 
as the government offer reduced this period precisely as it 
had reduced the subsidy, and brought it down from ten years 
toseven. Nevertheless, Messre. Canard and Mr. Inman ac- 
ceded with little delay to both these abatements, and for 
mally accepted the profferred terms. On this fvoting, ac- 
cordingly, the contracts were signed at the close of the year. 
But the affair was not yet concluded. The engagement 
made by the Post Office authorities was subject to the rati- 
fication of Parliament, and the Ministry did mot survive to 
recommend their measure for approval. A new govera- 
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ment was installed as the result of the late elections, and 
this go-ernment resumed the negotiations by proposing to 
the contractors a modification of the terms arranged. The 
point of money payment was not re-opened, but it was pro- 
posed that the contractors should allow a curtailment of 
lime, and accept an engagement for six years instead of one 
of seven, or, including the year of notice, of eight. This, 
however, they declined to do, and, indeed, objected to any 
abatement of the terms to which they had acceded. The 
contract, therefore, went before Parliament as originally 
framed, and if not disapproved within a month’s time was 
to have become binding. Recent cable dispatches, how- 
ever, inform us of the rejection of the contract by the House 
of Commons, and the subject is, therefore, again open for 
any future arrangement that may be made. 

As to the question itself—or the principle to be adopted 
ia Ocean Postal Service—the English Post Office avthorities 
assert that the special subsidy system is the only one prac- 
ticable, and that an efficient service is not to be enjoyed on 
ordinary con.mercial terms. It would, they say, never an- 
swer the purpose of any navigation company to take the 
mails across the ocean like ordiaary cargo, on the conditions 
the Post Office imposes. In the case before us, the contrac- 
tors represented, and perhaps with good reason, that the 
mail money, large as the subsidy may appear, could scarcely 
be held to remunerate them for the expense to which they 
were put by the requisitions of the Department. In fact, 
the entire service, even to the very build and tonnage of the 
vessels employed, is regulated, according to their statement, 
by the exigencies of the Post Office contract. So completely 
is this the case, that when the nolic2 of termiaation was 
given in 1866, they immediately suspended their shipbuild- 
ing operations as far as possible, and the reason why they 
now stipulate for an engagement of eight years at least is, 
that they could not construct ships as they must do for the 
special service with a shorter term of employment in view. 
It is asserted, too, that in the opinion of the English mercan- 
tile community generally, a special contract service in Bri- 
tish hands is absolutely required in the interest of British trade. 

The question to be determined, therefore, is whether the 
ocean mails are hereafter to be carried on the special con 
tract system, or whether they sball be conveyed like ordin- 
ary mail matter without a subsidy? A special service is ex- 
pensive, but it is at the same time certain. Whether the in- 
troduction of penny postage would so multiply correspond- 
ence a3 to take the place of a subsidy, is another question to 
be determined. At the present writing the special service 
seems to be that which we know most of, and which has 
proved in practice most satisfactory. An efficient postal ser- 
vice presupposes several very important prerequisites, and 
as these are not to be had for nothing, it is probable that 
Parliament will eventually be compelled to vole the payment 
of acertain amount by way of subsidy. There isa vast dif- 
ference between having « mail carried by safe, fleet and 
powerful steamers, regulating their departures and timing 
their voyages according to contract, and consigning them to 
the owners of any ordinary vessel who will sail whence 
and where they please, stop when they please and as long as 
they please, and, in short, conduct their voyages on the ordi- 
nary commercial principles of profit, without thinkiog more 
of the mails than of any other portion of their cargoee—and a 
subsidy seems to be the exact measure of this difference. 


The Future of British America. 

Io treating of the political future ot the British American 
Provinces, their absorption at some period into the American 
Union, by some agency yet undetermined, seems to be a con- 
clusion pretty generally attained. We have already given the 
sources whence we deiive the belief that such a consumma- 
tion is, at least, remote. There seems, however, to be liitle 
diversity of opivion, among those who have seriously weighed 
the subject, that the existing status is not destined to be per- 
manent. [tis also as apparent that it is no part of the mo- 
dern policy of the English Government to detire that it 
should be. 

The assent given by the Imperial authorities to the late 
scheme of the confederation of such of its American Colonies 
as sii!l retain their old allegiance, was no reluctant one. It 
was not, as on former occasions of a similar nature, extorted 
after icng and angry discussions, and as # concession to dis- 
tant disaffected subjects which could no longer safely 
be withheld. On the contrary, the English Parlia- 
ment ratber led than was driven in making Confede 
ration an accomplished fact. If there was any hidden 
selfishness in this policy, it at least had also the merit of 
great political eagacity. It was apparent, on the one hand, 
that with the wonderful growth of military and financial 
power developed by the United States, the American Pro- 
vinces had become the only dangerously vulnerable spot in 
the Empire. On the other, even had the extraordinary deve- 
lopment just spoken of not taken place, it was still evident 
that the time was fast approaching, if it had not already ar 
rived, when the existing tie should besevered. The territory 
treated of was no longer a dependency sparse in population 
and weak in resources. It had for years virtually ceased all 
political dependence on the mothercountry. The concession 
by the latter of the right of the Provinces to hold their own 
local Parliaments, and enact their own laws,carried with it the 
prediction of the future, towards which the recent measure of 
Confederation is but another though very advanced step. 

It was evident, too, that the Imperial authorities were de- 
sirous that their recent legislation should be regarded by the 
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Canadians in this light. Oa his return from England, whi- | offensive shadow. President Grant was elected to office by a 


ther he went expressly to receive instructions, the Governor 
General of the new Dominion publicly proclaimed that an 
other order of things had now been inaugurated, and “a 
new nationality” called into existence. To the masses, 
this declaration brought for the first time the full meaniog of 
the late legislation, and showed the seed with which it was 
pregnant. To statesmen and thinkers, however, it bore no 
new revelation. They at once comprehended its fuil signifi- 
cance. Many had openly striven to secure its attainment. 
Still more had secretly hoped and silently worked for it. 
But, the declaration once made, the machinery of Provin- 
cial legislation has been put in operation to develop the new 
policy. A militia organisation, covering all the Provinces 
of the Dominion, and on a scaie sufficiently comprehensive 
yO entitle it to be called nationa), has been established. Mili- 
tary schools, for the education of certain of the youth of the 
colonies ia the duties of officers, have been founded, and 
liberal inducements to enter them offered ; and a central 
authority, in the shape of a Parliament representing the ey- 
tire Northern Confederacy, wields all the general power, 
leaving to the local Legislatures nothing but barely local 
measures to treat of. A new railway line, too, designed to fur- 
nish the last link in the chaia of intercommunication between 
all the Provinces, is now in process of construction. Ina 
word, every effort is being made to educate our neighbours in 
the idea that they will, at no distant future, be called upon to 
be absolutely self-reliant. It may be added, that these ex- 
ertions appear to be sustained by the sentiments of the peo- 
ple themselves. The English authorities, too, are aiding in 
giving strength to this feeling by the announcement of their 
intention to remove the troops now quartered, in the Domin- 
ion, leaving to the latter the task of finding its own defend- 
ers, should any emergency require them. A full and complete 
independence is thus now offered to British Americans. 
Whether they desire to accept it fully, with all its respo nsi- 
bilities and honours, is a matter yet to be ascertained. 





The Tenure-of-Office Law. 


The Senate and House of Representatives have finally 
agreed upon a compromise to the amendments to the Tenure 
of Office law, the debates‘on which at one time threatened to 
prove interminable. To understand the scope and meaning 
of the act as it now stands, it is necessary to remember that 
its most objectionable provision, before being amended, and 
that on which the Senate especially insisted, was the one per- 
mitting the President to make removals from office during the 
recess of Congress, but giving the Senate power to review his 
action on reassembling, and to reinstate the deposed official 
it the Executive judgment should not be endorsed. It will 
readily be seen that such a provision was most derogatory to 
the Presidential dignity, and reduced the Executive to be the 
mere tool of the Senate. The whole subject having been re- 
ferred to a Committee of Conference of six—which at first 
seemed hopelessly diviced, three standing out for an absolute 
repeal of the law, and three for the Senate amendment— Judge 
Bingham, of the House, finally drew up an amendment 
which, while recognizing the power of the President to make 
an absolute removal, styled it a suspension—such suspensions 
to be made at the discretion of the Executive, and all nomina- 
tions made during the recess, to be sent to the Senate for ac- 
tion within thirty days of ils reassembling. In case any no- 
mination in place of a suspended officer be not confirmed, the 
office becomes vacant, the former incumbent not reverting to 
the position as heretofore, which is, in effect, the same as an 
absolute removal. This bill,thus amended, passed the Senate 
by yeas 42, nays 8, and the House of Representatives by yeas 
108, nays 67. 

Thus is concluded a vexatious corflict, which placed 
the new Executive in a most embarrassing position, and 
threatened to seriously divide and weaken the dominant party 
in Congress. While the compromise arrived at must be wel- 
comed by all parties as putting an end to an indefensible con 
troverey, and effecting the real object had in view by the 
friends of repeal, it has none of the moral strength as a mea- 
sure that a vote for the absolute repeal of the law would have 
carried with it. The msjority in the Senate of the United 
States still occupy the unenviable position of having passed a 
vote of want of conficence in an Executive just elected, and 
who has not yet bad an opportunity to carry into practice the 
principles enunciated in his Inaugural. Common courtesy, 
to say nothing of the motives that would naturally arise trom 
political affiliations, would have dictated delay until the new 
President bad had at least time to prove himself unworthy 
the confidence which the Constitution presupposcs will be 
reposed in every occupant of the White House. ‘ve truth 
is, that the Tenure of Office law should never have been 
passed. It was an infringement of the rights of the 
Executive which destroyed that nice balance of 
power between ccdrdipate branches of government 
which the Constitution contemplated. The Senate, ac- 
cording to that instrument, has no power to say who shall 
be appointed to office, but simply who shall not. It has, so 
to speak, only a veto power in the premises. The appointing 
power rests with the Executive and with bim alone ; but the 
Tenure of Office law is an attempt to rob him of it and lodge 
it in the Senate. Under it the latter body, instead of simply 
passing in review certain nominations, aspires to make the 
nominations themselves. From such a position, so antago- 
nistic to the whole theory of the American government, the 
Senate cannot too soon recede. It bas given up the reality 








by its vote of Wednesdsy, let it now basten to abandon the 


large popular majority, and it does not become the Senate, 
before he has fairly entered upon the duties of his office, to 
declare its antagonism to that majority, or its want of confi- 


dence ia the man whom the masses emphatically delight to 
honour. 





Newfoundland and the Confederation. 

The resolutions in favour of a Union with the Dominion of 
Canada, which passed the Newfoundland Assembly on the 
5th, and the Legislative Council on the 16th ul imo, explicitly 
express the unqualified desire of the people to unite their 
political fortunes with those of their British Continental 
neighbours, and we think their action both timely and wise. 
These resolutions avow the expediency of uniting Newfound- 
land with the Dominion according to the act entitled “ Au 
Act for the Union of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick” (80 and 31 Victoria, chapter 3) in which provision is 
made for such a contingency, on condition that the public 
debt of the island is assumed by the general government, 
and a subsidy of eighty cents per capita allowed to the peo- 
ple for local purposes, the subsidy to increase with the po- 
pulation up to the number provided for the Provinces of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Furthermore, the sum of 
a hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars is applied for 
in consideration of the transfer to the Dominion ot the un- 
granted lands, mines, and minerals, and also a epecial subsidy 
and an efficient naval reserve force to encourage and protect 
the fisheries. A hope is at the same time expressed that 
steam communication will be established between the United 
Kingdom, Newfoundland and Canado, as well as a line of 
steamboats between Montreal and St. John’s, by or with the 
aid of the general government, but no final arrangement 1s 
to be made for the admission of the island into the cun- 
federation until an appeal kas been made to the people at the 
next general election. According to a schedule appended to 
the resolutions, the total amount of charges to be borne by 
the Dominion for the government and miscellaneous expen- 
ditures of the island is $206,154, while the assets applicable 
to purposes of local government are estimated at $408,922, 
including the grants and subsidies to be paid by the general 
government. 

We see nothing to cavil at in these resolutions, and the pro- 
posed fusion cannot fail to prove mutually ad vantageou; even 
if the Dominion is involved in more pecuniary loss than gain 
at the outset of the connection. It is almost essential to the 
complete political euccess of the confederation, that it should 
include all the British American territory on the Atlanti 
seaboard and the adjacent islands, while to Newfoundland, in 
its geographical isolation, the advantages of the union are 
very important. It is not our present purpose to discuss 
these, but they are sufficiently obvious to occur to the most 
superficial thinkers, We can, therelor, only hope that the 
resolutions may, as they doub'less will, be approved at the 
general election, and that no obstacle may prescut itself to 
the accomplishment of a design which every Britigh Ameri- 
can should use his best influence to promote, remembering 
now and always that unity is strength. 





Hinancial, Commercial, 


Statistical, 


Wa. 8treet, Fripay Evinina, April 2, 1869, 
The most remarkable feature of business in Wall Street during 


ang 


the past week, has been the extreme monetary etringency which 
caused loans on stock collaterals to be made at rates ranging 
from seven per cent. in gold to 4 (@ '¢ per cent. per diem. This 
peculiar condition of the money market failed, however, to de- 


press prices on the stock exchange, owing to the general belief 
that it would prove only temporary. The main cause of the pres- 
sure is doubtless the demand for currency throughout the coun- 
try to meet the wants of the spring trade, and the special de- 
mands of settling day—the let of April—but there is reason to 
believe that the natural activity thus produced has been aggra- 
vated by artificial means, at the command of the bears, in govern- 
ment securities and railway shares. The time has now arrived 
when a return flow of currency from the country may be looked 
for, and hence a continuance of this strirgency is improbable. 

The volume of business in railway chares wee light, and of 
these New York Centsal was the most mercurial, the fluctuations 
in it having been from 158% to itz The bear movement in 
Pscific Mail has been checked, and the highest and lowest sales 
of the week were ‘es, and Yl'¢ United States stocks have 
relapsed into dullness, and prices have declined slightly from the 
highest {figures ‘recently touched, Fiye-twenties of 1567 having 
sold down to 1125{. Gold has been firm, but without much spe. 
culative activity, the extreme range having been trom 151}< to 
131. The rates of foreign exchange wire without improve- 
ment until the receipt of advices on Thursday, that the Bank of 
England had advanced its minimum rate of discount from three 
to four per cent., when a disposition was shown among bankers 
to hold bills tor higher rates, especially those drawn at short 
sight, which are now quoted at 108% @ 4 against 1074 @ % at 
sixty days, and the tendency of rates is upward, while the same 
remark applies, in some degree, to gold. 

The statement of the public debt of the United States for the 
month of March appears in the old form adopted by Mr. Fessen- 
den, but unwisely diecarded by Mr. McCulloch. When compared 
with the statement bearing date March 1, it shows a decrease of 
$2,573,099, in the principal of the debt, the details of which are 
thus condensed :—Debt bearing coin interest, $2,107,876,650 ; debt 
bearing interest in lawful money, $65,(05,000 ; matured debt not 
presented for payment, $6,003,403 ; "debt bearing no interest, $414,- 
413,485 ; total debt, principal outstanding, $2,596,898,533 ; add in 
terest accrued, $39,303,916 ; amount of coin im the Treasury, $5.,- 





580,865; coin represented by gold certificates, $21,072,500; cur- 
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rency in Treasury, $6,802,628 ; debt, less cash, $2,525,196,461 ; total 
amount of bonds issued to the Pacific Raiiroad Company, $56,- 
S82, S20. 

The Internal Revenue assessor of the Thirty-second District, 
has written to United States Attorney Courtney, requesting him 
to commence fifteen separate actions against Luther C. Clark, 
John B. Maxwell,’ David Crawford, Jr., and Henry E. Dodge, 
composing the firm of Clark, Dodge and Co., for the recovery of 
penalties under the 110th section of the Internal Revenue Act of 
June ‘0, 164, they having refused and neglected to make the re- 
turns and payments required by that section. The penalty tor 
each refusal or neglect to make the required retura and payment 

2200, and the firm is now to be prosecuted for fifteen separate 
and distinct refusals, extending over as many months. The ‘trial 
ot these actions, which will occur very ‘oon, will bring up the 
question as to the liability of bankers and brokers, as claimed 
by Assessor Webster, {which claim is endorsed and approved 
ty Commiseioner Delano. 

A meeting of the banking interest of Boston was held on the 
25th ult., for the purpose of considering the subject which is now 
pending defore Congress in regard to the redistribution of the 
national bank circula, Although no definite plan of action 
has been promulgate! by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency a8 to the precise character of the new bill which they in- 
tend to report, yet it is pretty well understood that the basis for 

action will be to;materially reduce the present circulation of the 
existing national banks, particulary those having an excess of 
$1,000,000. It is stated, however, that the redistribution policy 
will not be persisted in by the South and West, provided the 
banking institutions of the States pow holding the circulating 
medium will lend their co-operation for a further increase of pa- 
per currency, say from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000. By the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were passed by the meeting, it appears that 
a mojority of the Boston banks are in favour of an increase rather 
than a curtailment of the circulation 

Resolved, That the bills now before Congress for the redistri- 
bution of the national banking currency, propose a reduction 
which would be productive of severe injary to the finances and 
business interests of New England and of our whole country. 

Resolved, That such reduction might have the effect of return- 
ing many of the largest national banking associations to the State 
banking systems from which they originated. 

Resolved, That such a change on the part of the banking in 
terests in New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, would 
materially injure the national banking system of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That instead of any distribution of the present es- 
tablished circulation, there should be granted to banking associa- 
tions to be established in States, at the West and at the South 
which are not already sufficiently accommodated, circulating 
notes in the same proportion and under the same conditions as 
now provided by law for the existing associations, until the ag- 
gregate amount of banking (note circulation should be equal to 
the business requirements of the country. 

The Provisional notes in circulation on the 3rd of March, pay- 
able at Montreal, Toronto, and Halifax, aggregated $4,054,000, 
while the specie held against them was $917 200. The debentures 
held by the Receiver-general, under the Provisional Note Act, at 
the same time, amounted to #5 ,000,000, 

According to the official statement of the captain of the Port 
of Callao for the year 1568, the number of vessels which have left 
loaded with guano from the Chincha Islands is 358, containing 
281,497 measurement tons, This is equal to 370,000 ordinary tons 
at the Queen’s beam, and represents a profit to the Peruvian Go 
yernment of nearly £5,000,000 sterling. 

The public debt of each of the principal foreiga countries, and 
the amount per head of population respectively, was as follows 
at the time mentioned:—Russian Empire in 1866, £274,544,770 
and £3 L4s. 1d.; Sweden in 1865, £4,114 588 and £1; Norway in 
1865, £184,157 and £1 1s, 10d.; Denmark in 1865, £14,862,465 
and £8 18s, Yd. ; Prussia, old provinces, in 1806, £42,125,064 and 
£1 15s. Sd. ; Oldenburg in 1865, £021,585 and £2 ls 2d; Hanover 
in 1865, £6,423,955 and £3 6s Sd: Branswick in 1863, £1,707,707 
and £5 lis 5d; Bavaria in 1866, £90 609,267 and £6 33 5d; Saxony 
in 1865, £0,912,0490 and £143 10; Wurtemberg in 1866, £7,083 911 
and £5 10s 6d; Baden in 1566, £9,256 728 and £6 3 6d; Electoral 
Hesse in i864, £1,545,892 and £2903 6d; Ducal Hesse in 1865, 
£228 916 and 58 4d; Hamburg in 1865, £4,222.897 and £16 10s 5d; 
Holland in 1866, £31,700,709 and £21 178 10d; Belgium in 1865, 
£25,070,021 and £5 0a 7d; France in 1566, £566,650,067 and £14 
18s 94; Portugal in 1805, £42,900472 and £9 17s 4d. Spain and 
Belearic Islands in 1865, £185,927,471 and £10 436d; Austria in 
1866, £968 065,004 and 7 58 8d; Italy in 1965, £211,505,208 and £9 
Ss Sd ; Greece in 1867, £14,0€0,000 and £12 15s 34; Turkish Em- 
pire in 1867-5, £69,142.270 and £1 193 1d; United States in 1566, 
£579,880,391 and £1853 0d; Brazil in 1566, £50,762,289 and £3 Is 
Sd: Chill in 1865, £2.938,495 and £1 158, The national debt of 
the United Kingdom in 1865 was £502,942,049, averaging £26 15s 
9d per head of population, In the year L865 it was £749, 101,528— 
viz., funded debt, £741,100 52s [exclusive of the charge of termi- 
nable anauitios, the estimated capital of which in March, 1508, 
amounted to £47,980.222] ; unfunded debt, £7,911, 100, 

On the 2th of January a prospectus was succesefally issued 
of the British Indian Submarine Telegraph Company, with a ca- 
pital of £1,200,000, for a line from Buez to Bombay, to be manu- 
factured by the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Com- 
pany, and laid down by the Great Eastern steamer. Another 
prospectus has since made its appearance, for the Direct English, 
Indian, and Australian Submarine Telegraph Company, with a 
capital of £250),000, in shares of £5. This company also pro. 
poses to connect Suez and Bombay, the difference between its 
programme and that of the British Indian consisting in the line 
to be established between England and Suez [ve Gibraltar and 
Malta} on the one side, and the contemplated ultimate extension 
from Bombay to Australia on the other, Without some expla- 
nation the rivalry will appear to be wasteful and useless, especi- 
ally as each company might, it may be assumed, find ample scope 
for exertion and profit by a division of the entire route from 
England to Australia, instead of, as seems to be proposed, in lay- 
ing down the double line between Suez and India, and leaving 
the Australian communication for completion at some distant 
date. 

The return of the Bauk of England, for the week ending the 
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18th ult., shows an increase in the reserve of notes of £509,720, 
and a decrease in the private securities of £278,676. The stock 
of bullion in both departments is £18,119,122, exhibiting an in- 
crease of £57,155, The public deposits, through the revenue pay- 
ments, have increased £711,708, and the private deposits 
have decreased £456,555. The Government securities have in- 
creased £50,000. 

The Bank of France return exhibits an increase of £770,000 in 
the cash, of £215,520 in the Treasury balances, of £125,680 in the 
notes, and an augmentation of £40,000 in the advances. The 
items of decrease comprised a diminution of £320,000 in 
the bills discounted, and a falling off of £95,520 in the private 
accounts, 

The half-yearly meeting of the Grand Trunk Railway Company 
of Canada is convened for the Sth of April, “ for the purpose of 
receiving a report from the directors, and for the transaction of 
the other business of the company.” The meeting will then be 
made special, for the purpose of considering and confirming an 
agreement with the Buffalo and Lake Huron Railway Company. 

At the meeting of the Bank of England, held on the 19th ult., 
Mr. T. N. Hunt, the Governor, in the chair,a dividend was de- 
clared of 44¢ per cent. for the half-year, leaving the “ Rest’’ at 
£3,028,522, or £2,502 more than at the corresponding date of last 
year. At the meeting in September last the dividend declared 
was 4 per cent., leaving the Rest £3,025 476. 

The returns puBlished by the Austrian Board of Trade show an 
advance in the value of the exports of 1568, which amounted 
to 439,820,769f, against 424,324,041f1 in 1367, an augmentation 
of between 3 and 4 per cent. These figures, however, do not 
represent the total exports, but only the value of the more im- 
portant articles of commerce. The revenue produced by the Cus- 
toms’ duties amounted in 1868 to 17,155,228f, being an increase of 
5,461 5508, attributed to the extensive imports of bar and railway 
iron, ete, 

The public.income of the United Kingdom in the year 1868 
amounted, to £71,860,677, but the public expenditure now stated 
exceeded this large amount. The interest of the debt amounted to 
£26,611,700; the charge for the army was £15,775,679, for the 
navy £41,701,875, and for the Abyssinian expedition £5,000,000; 
the expenditure for civil Government amounted to £10,573,552; 
the cost of collection of the Customs and Inland Revenue was 
£2,574,954, and the salaries and expenses of the Post office £2,451,- 
004, besides £988,515 forthe packet service. The total ordinary 
expenditure of the year 1868 was, therefore, £75,657 ,280, or £1,- 
796,002 more than the income of the year. There was also an ex- 
penditure of £425,000 on fortifications, which, strictly speaking, 
makes the deficiency of the year £2,221,602; but this £425,- 
000 is not a charge upon the year’s income, but was raised 
by the creation of £35495 terminable annuities (1885) which 
will appear from time to time as part of the annua! charge for the 
debt. 

The British Board of Trade Returns for the month and twelve 
months ended 3lst December, have been issued, and unmistakably 
demonstrate the depressed state of commerce during the past two 
or three years. During the month of December, however, there 
appears to have been a revival in some branches of trace, but only 
to a limited extent. The total declared value of exports for the 
month of December last was £14,638,990 against £15,252,593 in the 
month of 1867, and £14,914,565 in that of 1566, which is an increase 
of £1,386,397 compared with the former period, but a decrease of 
£275,573 contrasted with the latter. For the past year the total 
was £179,463,644 ; in 1867 it was £180 961,923, and in 1866, £188,- 
917,536, which is a decrease of £1,498,279 compared with 1867, and 
of £9,452,803 with 1866. 

At the meeting of the Great Eastern Steamship Company |{Li- 
mited) on the %th ult., the report was adopted. The directors 
congratulated the shareholders on their improved prospects, by 
the arrangements made with the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company for the charter of the (reat Eastern, to 
lay, first, the Transatlantic cable between Breet and St. Pierre 
and afterwards the British Indian Submarine Company's cable, 
between Aden and Bombay. The disputed liability arising out of 
the French charter has been compromised by a payment of £4,758 
128 Sd, and farther claims in connection with the suit in the Ad- 
miralty Court;have\been adjusted by the payment of £4,585 183 ; but 
a claim will be made on the estate of the French company for the 
amount dae, The profit and loss account stows a credit balance 
of £4,115 188 3d. 

At the close of 1859 the amount of debenture stock issued by the 
railway companies of the United Kingdom was £5,610,614; at the 
close of 1860, £7, 576,874; at the close of 1861, £7,806,568; at the 
close of 1962, £10,665,006 ; at the close of 1463, £12,480,729; at the 
close of 1864, £13,049,541 ; at the close of 1865, £15,705 375; at the 
close of 1866, £14,105,50%; and at the close of 1867, £15,637,117. 
The theory of debenture stock was that it was to be applied in 
substitution of debenture loans; at the close of 1859, however, the 
debenture loans stood at £80,628,116, and at the close of 1907 at 
£110,592,559, Debenture stock has thussignally failed to overtake 
debenture loans, although possibly it may do eo now that it is 
being issued at a higher rate of interest. 

The return of debt, including service funds, deposits, and all 
abilities chargeable on the revenues of India, made up to the 
end of September last in India and the end of December in Eng- 
land, shows a total amount of £118,669,915. The amount in the 
previous year was £113,685.899. The increase is chiefly in rail- 
ways and other companies’ capital remaining in the Home Trea- 
sury, and {n deposits and miscellaneous items in India. The re- 
turn does not include the charge on the revenues of India of the 
10%¢ per cent. dividend on £6,000,000, the capital stock of the 
East India Company, which is subject to redemption by Parlia- 
ment on payment to the company of £200 for £100 stock. 

Bir Richard Temple delivered his financial statement in the 
Indian Legislative Council at Calcutta, on the 8th ult. The com- 
pleted accounts for the year 1867-08 show a deficit of £1,610,517, 
The regular estimate for 1568-09 shows a deficit of £2,801,244. 
The Budget estimate for 1869-70 shows a surplus of £52,650. The 
extraordinary expenditure proposed during the year 1869-70 
amounts to £3,655,000 upon productive works—comprising 
£2,705,000 for irrigation, including the amount peid for the pur- 
chase of the Orissa Company's undertaking, and £150,000 asa 
special fund for works in Bombay. An income-tax of 1 per 
cent. is proposed, which is calculated to yield £900 000. The 





total amount of loans to be negotiated is £5,000,000, including 








£3,500,000 new debt, £1,000,000 in renewal of old debt, snd 
£500,000 to meet possible temporary deficiencies. The customs 
and salt duties are not changed, and no part of the opiam reve- 
nue is reserved, 

Senor Figuerola, the Spanish Minister of Finance, has estima- 
ted the total emount subscribed of the £20,000,000 loan, which he 
sought to issue inthe autumn, at £5,300,000. He has not yet 
been compelled to offer a composition to the creditors of Spain, 
but he has informed the Cortes that he must open a loan of 
£25,000,000 abroad, and offer special securities. We doubt if he 
will get the money, even at ten per cent., unless the interregnum 
is speedily terminated either by the election of a King, or the 
declaration of a Republic, and the Corces betake itself to finan- 
cial reform. The situation of the Spanish Treasury, as we under- 
stand it, is simply intolerable, the Finance Minister being 
compelled to spend some £2,000,000 a month, while barely 
receiving £1,500,000; but the members seem very cheerful 
about it all, are appointing committees to “ discuss the bases 
of the Constitution,”.and leave the bases of credit unprovid- 
ed for. 

There was asolid recovery last year in the Australian trade, 
the total value of the exports made in 1868 to the Australian 
colonies having been £12,071,435, as compared with £9.613,739 
in 1867, and £15,645,326 in 1866. The largest exports to the Aus- 
tralian colonies made in any one year were effected in 1853, 
when the value attained an aggregate of £14,513,700, In 1855, 
the total had sunk to £6,278,966. The total yearly value of the 
exports to the Australias for the last ten years has been as an- 
nexed :—1859, £11,229,448; 1860, £9,707,261; 1861, £10,692,771 ; 
1862, £11,944,506 ; 1863, £12,498,534; 1864, £11,857,213 ; 1865, £13,- 
339,241 ; 1866, £13,643,326 ; 1867, £9,613,739; amd 1868, £12,071,- 
435 

The gold shipments from British Columbia during the past 
year amounted to £200,000, being a decrease of about 5 per cent. 
from those of 1867. The falling off is attributed to the excessive 
drought which prevailed in the northern mining districts, cutting 
off the usual water supplies, 

Ata recent meeting of the Preston spinners and manufactur- 
ers, it was resolved to give notice of a reduction of 10 per cent. 
on the wages of the operatives. The operatives, it is stated, are 
willing to work short time, but they have hitherto vigorously 
resisted a reduction of wages, and the resolution of the spinners 
and manufacturers has, therefore, created considerable appre- 
hension in the borough. Many of the operatives of Blackburn 
and the neighbourhood are now suffering great privations, owing 
to the slackness of trade; and the fact of the appointment of an 
additional relieving officer, ‘‘ until trade revives or the dis- 
tress diminishes,” affords a proof of the severe pressure io that 
district. 

A change has occurred in the old established firm of Vermilye 
and Co., bankers and brokers, Nassau Street, Mr. Wm. M. 
Vermilye and his son, Thomas E. Vermilye, Jr., having retired, 
leaving the business to be continued under the same firm name 
by Messrs. Washington R. Vermilye, James A. Trowbridge, Don- 
ald Mackay and Latham A. Fish. Mr. Washington R. Vermilye, 
who has been well known to Wall Street for forty years, still re- 
mains the head of the house. 

At a meeting of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company held 
on March 11, the resignation of Mr. J. N. Seymour was accepted | 
to take effect On the 1st inst., and on his retirement after forty- 
four years of faithful service, resolutions were adopted by the 
managers highly complimentary to his zeal, faithfulness and 
ability. 


—_———_@—__—. 
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The production of ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne’’ at the French theatre 
on Monday eveniog, marked the “‘ beginning of the end” of the 
opera bouffe season. As the occasion had also been selected for 
the benefit of the enterprising manager, Mr. J. Gran, the house 
was filled by a large and brilliant audience, in spite of the incle- 
mency of the weather. “ La Vie Parisienne” was Offenbach’s 
contribution to the *‘ Exposition Universelle” that made the 
year 1867 memorable, and aspires to give a picture—albeit a very 
exaggerated one—of the gaities of that capital of pleasure. The 
composer, however, has done little more than furnish some cha- 
racteristic music for a broad)y humourous vaudeville—the pro- 
portion of dialogue to music being about that of Fallstaff’s sack 
to solid food. Even the music presents the compoeer in no new 
light, but is simply a review of his most salient contributions to 
other operas. Thus we have more than striking resemblances to 
the popular airs of the “ Duchesse,” “ Genvieve,”,"* Barbe Bleue’ 
and “La Belle Héléne.” All, however, are mingled into a 
swiftly gliding strain of melody that carries one swiftly along, and 
has all the eflect of a kaleidioscope. As to the comedy,or rather 
burlesque, portion of the opera, it may be said to be com):! te in 
itself, and would form a very amusing entertainment wii: at a 
note of music. The plot may be briefly described as invuiving 
the adventures of a Swedish baron and his wife, who have come 
to Paris to ‘‘see life,’ and who, through the endeavours of two 
members of the jeunesse doree, succeed in seeing it. They are met 
at the depot on their arrival, by one of these, (fardefeu, by name, 
who represents himself as a courier, and takes them to his 
house, under pretense of lodging them at the Grand Hotel. Alter 
an improvised table d'hote, at which Gardefew induces a number of 
glovers and book-makers to act as guests, the Swedes are 
entertained at the residence of one of the nobility, where, the 
head of the house being absent, the family are represented by the 
servants. The Boron and Baronness discover their mistake in the 
Jardin Mabille, in the last act, and agree to pardon the practical 
jokes that have been practised upon them. Tlie acting in the 
new opera is very good, the palm being borne off by M. Carrier, 
the tenor of the troupe, who has a decidedly Protean part, ap- 
pearing successively as a recent importation from Brazil, a Ger- 
man bootmaker, a military gentleman, yclept ‘‘ the major,” a 
servant, and a seedy diplomatist. In bis several disguises M. 
Carrier displays a vis comica, unsuspected before, and convulses 
the audience with laughter. M. Beckers was also very good as the 
Baron, as were also Mme. Rose Bell as (adrielle, a glove-maker, 
and Mile. Desclauzas as the Baronness. The genteel comedy parts 
of Rodimet and Gardefeu were effectively assumed by 


MM. Mussay and Deligne—the former also doing a very 





funny bit of burlesque as the Swiss admiral, 


“La Vi 
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Parisienne,” in spite of its grossness and the length of its 
dialogue, will doubtless keep the stage for the few nights of the 
opera bouffe season that remain. It will draw well—such is the 
public taste—when more musically valuable works, as “ La 
Perichole” and the ‘‘ Chanson de Fortunio,” would be sung to 
half-filled houses. 

Now that Italian opera is laid on the shelf for the remainder of 
the season, musical amateurs are turning their attention to the 
production of Wallace’s ‘‘ Lurline,” announced to be given at the 
Grand Opera House early in May next. Thehistory of this opera 
is a somewhat curious one. It was written in this country by Mr. 
Wallace, who became a citizen of the United States for the ex- 
press purpose of securing an American copyright. This copyright 
was purchased by Messrs.*William Hall and Sons, music publish - 
era of this city. The opera was first produced in London by the 
Pyove and Harrison English opera troupe, at the Covent Garden 
Theatre. But little was heard of it on this side the Atlantic, how- 
ever, until last year, when its early production was promised by Mr. 
Maretzek, but who was subsequently eompelled to relinquish the 
design. It was then announced to be given at Pike’s Opera House 
by a mamagerial combination composed of Maretzek, Pike and 
Harrison, but these gentlemen soon grew jealous of each other and 
the combination was dissolved, and Mr. Maretzek having secured 
the right to the music retired. Iu the meantime elaborate sce- 
nery had been painted for “ Lurline,” at Pike’s, and when the 
opera house was purchased by Mr. James Fisk, Jr., it became the 
property of that gentleman. Maretzek, having failed to produce 
the opera within a certain time, had forfeited his contract. At 
this juncture a new sspirant to the honour {of producing “ Lur- 
line” appeared on the scene in the person of Mme. Parepa Rosa, 
who approached the Messrs. Hall with a view of purchasing the 
right to produce the work, but Mr. Maretzek was too quick for 
the fair cantatrice, and stepped in and obtained the sole right to 
produce the work in the United States for one year from the first 
of May next. As Mr. Fisk has all the scenery necessary for the 
production of the opera, and a theatre, Mr. Maretzek has entered 
into an arrangement by which “ Lurtine”’ will finally be given for 
the first time in America. The opera will be sung in both Italian 
and English, and it is understood that negotiations are pendiog 
with Mme. Parepa-Kosa—who is, unfortunately, at present suffer- 
ing from a severe illness—to take the leading part. At the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre [late Brougham’s} the Fiske opera bouwffe troupe 
will appear on Monday evening in * La Perichole.” 

nonheme 


Drama. 


Owing to the alterations in the building, and other prepara- 
tions not being completed by Monday evening, the **‘ Tempest” 
was not produced at the Grand Opera House until Wednesday. 
On that evening the theatre was crowded by a brilliant audience 
whose time was divided between admiring the lavish decorations 
of the house and the performance upon the stage. The altera- 
tions made during the interval between opera bouffe and Shak- 
speare, appear to have been confined to the lobby, which is now 
a mass of brilliant colour that dazzles and confuses the eye. The 
interior has still the same light and gracetul appearance, and the 
original decorations compare favourably with those of other 
theatres. The curtain was rung up promptly at eight o’clo k, 
disclosing a staunch yessel bravely meeting her doom among 
breakers. The machimery worked with unaccustomed smoo 
ness for a first night, and although but little of the dialogue laid 
down in Shakspeare was audible, the audience took it for granted 
that the text was being rigidly adhered to. The next scene re- 
vealed the desert island, with Mr. E. L. Davenport as Prospero 
and Mies Josephine Fides a8 Miranda. They were Leartily wel- 
comed. Miss Fides has a pl eating presence, but is rather too con- 
ventional in her acting for so unconventional a part. As Prospero 
Mr. Davenport was, as ever, excellent. We cannot, however, 
conceive his authority for speaking of a spectak-/e—with the ac- 
cent on the second syllable, in his first scene ia the firstact. His 
personation generally came fully up to our ideal of the banished 
Duke. The Ariel of the evening was Mies Catherine Lucette, who 
visited this country several years ago. Her conception of the 
part was a very correct one, but her execution of the 
music was not all that could be desired. Mr. Davidge, as (Caliban, 
was correct and scholarly, giving a very careful presentation of a 
very difficult part. This gentleman, with Mr. Walter Lennox as 
Trinculo, and Mr. F. Chippendale as Stephano, contributed the 
low comedy of the evening. As Alomoo Mr. F. C. Bangs scarcely 
did himself justice, and seemed not at all at home in the part. 
The Ferdinand of the evening was a new actor, Mr. Frank Mayo, 
who was resplendent ina light wig, and evidently made an im- 
pression on the fairer portion of the audi ence. His style is, how- 
ever, somewhat affected, and his evident ‘alent is thereby over- 
shadowed. Of the whole performance, with the exception of Mr. 
Davenport's Prospero, it may be truthfully said that it was careful 
and conscientious, rather than great. The aetors showed a be- 
coming respect for the text, and were eviden tly anxious to make 
a favourable impression. Perhaps this very :wxiety stood in the 
way, in some cases, of excellence, and will not be so noticeable 
when a few representations have given familiarity with the 
parts. The ecenery of the revival, by Mr. Getz, does not warrant 
the extravagant praise lavished upon it by pre/liminary announce- 
ments, Mr. Getz, however well he may succeed in depicting 
castle halls, or the drawing-rooms of the period, is evidently not 
a painter of nature. His great success was in the transformation 
scene which concludes the piece, and which is newin design, 
as well as brilliant in execution. His best other effect was a 
cave, with a perspective of lights in the far distance seen 
through the cavern. The costumes are exceedingly rich and ap 
propriate, and somewhat atone for the gencral want of colour in 
the scenery. At the end of the first act the Morlacchi ballet troupe 
is introduced in a divertissement, though what connection they can 
have with the proceedings of a company of shipwrecked travel- 
lers on a desert island, miles and miles away from the Milan 
opera house, it is difficult toimagine. Yielding the point of pro- 
bability, however, Mile. Morlacchi and her attendant sprites foot 
it very deftly, and to the evident satisfaction of the audience. 
The troupe appear more appropriately in the fourth act in a 
“ Masque” as reapers. The music, under the charge of Mr. Tis- 
sington, has evidently been selected with{care and is, with one or 
two exceptions—as Ariel’s waltz movement, near the end of the 


first act—in keeping with i illustrated. “The Tempest” 
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has been placed upon the stage with care, and if complete suc- 
cess has not been attained, much has been accomplished in a 
very difficult field of dramatic effort, for which Messrs. Fiske and 
Tayleure deserve the thanks of all lovers of ‘‘ legitimate 
drama.” 

At Wood’s theatre, on Monday evening, Miss Marriott, an Eng- 
lish actress, appeared as Hamlet, She was not well supported, 
and her own personation was not remarkable, save as being the 
effort of a woman to play a man’s part. We say the personation 
was not remarkable, and we mean simply that it was neither su- 
perlatively good nor bad. She madea very fair Hamlet, according to 
the stereotyped idea of that character, and that is all. She fell 
into the same errors into which the majority of Hamlets usually 
fall, and carefully avoided the excellencies of reading and action, 
which these steer clear of. Her figure is quite well adapted for 
the male character she assumes, but her voice is much worn. 
In England she takes a high rank among ber provincial brethren 
and sisters of the provinces, who regard her with esteem. On 
Wednesday evening Miss Marriott appeared as Margaret Elmore, 
in “ Love’s Sacrifice,” but we did not witness the personation. 
She will this evening again enact Hamlet. At Booth’s theatre, 
the last representation of ‘Romeo and Jaliet”’ will occur at a 
matinée to-day. On Monday evening Mr. Booth makes his first 
appearance in his new theatre as Othello, with Mr. Edwin Adams 
as Jago. The latter gentlemen also appears this evening in “* The 
Marble Heart.” At Wallack’s theatre, “ School” is s1ill on the 
top wave of success. It will be acted to-day ata matinée. This 
evening the public wil! enjoy the last opportunity of seeing Mr. 
Brougham in several months. The bil! is a good one, and should 
draw a crowded house—“ His Last Legs”? and ‘‘Much Ado 
About a Merchant of Venice.” At the Waverly theatre, “‘ lvan- 
hoe,’”’ a burlesque, has replaced “ Lucretia Borgia.” A new 
English importation, Miss Maggie Desmonde, appears in it as 
Wamba, and that excellent burlesque actor, Mr. James Lewis, as 
Rebecca, Miss Elise Holt, we regret to learn, is still seriously ill. 
At Niblo’s Garden, “ The Forty Thieves’’ will take the town by 
storm on Monday evening, with a new eutfit of songs and local 
allusions. 





> — 


Reviews of New Books. 


The publication of The Blameless Prince and Other Poems 
(Fields, Osgood and Co.,) forms an era in the poetic life of its 
azthor, Edmund Clarence Stedman. Always a pleasing writer 
of verse, the muse of Mr. Stedman has not hitherto ventured 
into the loftier regions of song. His present work, however, 
gives him a high place among our minor poets, not so much 
because of what has been actually achieved, as of indi- 
cations given of a power to accomplish still better work. The 
Blameless Prince is a story of a knight of the olden time, sans 
peur et sans reproche, who loved not wisely but too well. The 
very flower of chivalry, and of a reputation unstained, he is 
called upon to wed a virgin Queen of high renowr, whom he 
greatly admires, but whom he does nvt truly love. Oa the 
way to the royal nuptials he encounters his fate in the person 
of one very lovely to behold—the wife of the court Chamber- 
lain. A brief space seryes to kindle the flame that was to be 
extinguished only with life. The lovers separate: the lady 
returning to her spouse, and the Prince proceeding to the 
royal nuptials which are duly celebrated. Powerless to love 
in return, he yet excites the deepest affection in the breast of 
his Queen Consort, and is scrupulous in all the duties of his 
tation. Tirst in pexce and first ia war, he is also first in the 
hearts of ‘his adopted subjects. At last the husband of the 
lady he loves dies, and, after much hesitation and combatling 
with conscience, the Blameless Prince wends his way to his 
“ladye’s bower.” The secret interviews thus begun con- 
tinue fora term of years, each keeping sacredly the other’s 
secret, and none suspecting the worm that is eatiag at the 
knightly heart. At length the Priace determines to break the 
fetters that bind him and see his love no more. A final in- 
terview is had, and the lovers part never to meet again. Fast 
through the forest rushes the steed that bears the Prince 
duty-ward : 

** The wild pace tallied with the rider’s mood, 

And on be spurred, and even now had reached 
The storm that charged the borders of the wood, 

When one great whirlwind seized an oak which bleached 
Across his path and felled it, and its fall 
Bore down the Prince beneath it, horse and all.” 

The sudden death of her beloved spouse throws the Queen 
into the profoundest grief. She orders a monument to be 
raised to his memory, and the day on which it is to be unveiled, 
with fitting ceremonies, she is called to attend the bedside of a 
dying novice who requests to see her. The novice is no other 
than the lady whom the Prince loved, and who, on hearing 
of his fate, betook her to convent. In her interview with the 
Queen she convinces her that she, theSdying novice, and not 
the sovereign, was the Prince's well beloved, and the royal 
widow goes forth heart-broken. She attempts to bear up 
against this new and crushing sorrow, but on the day the sta- 
tue is unveiled, her grief proves too great for endurance and 
she sinks beneath it. Sach, in short, is the story most poeti- 
cally told by Mr. Stedman. The versification excels in purity 
any of his previous efforts, and has evidently been subjected to 
the severest scrutiny before being given to the world. We 
think the author most happy in his descriptions of nature, and 
the following lines may be taken as an example: 

. : “ The two, that day 
Lared by a falling water's sound, went deep 
Beyond the sualight, in the forest keep 


Here from a range of wooded uplands leapt 
A mountain brook and far-off meadows sought ; 
Now under firs and tasselled chestnuts crept, 
Then on through jagged rocks a passage fought, 
Until it clove this shadowy gorge and cool ; 





In one white cataract—with a dark, broad pool. 








Beneath the home of moitled trout. One side 

Rose the cliff’s hollowed hight, and overhung 
An open sward across that basin wide, 

The liberal sun through slanting larches flung 
Rich spots of gold upon the tufted ground, 
And the great royal forest gloomed around.” 

> * *~ _ 


Thereat with sudden rein the Prince wheeled horse, 
And sought a pathway that he long had known 
Yet shunned till now. Beside a watercourse 
It lead him for a winding league and lone ; 
Then made a ragged circuit,—where the brook 
Down a steep ledge of rock its plunges took,— 


And ended at an open sward, the same 
Against whose edge the leaping cataract fell 
From those high cliffs. Five years ago he came 
To bury youth and love withia that dell, 
And, as again he reached the spot he sought, 
Truth, fame, his child, the Queen, were all as naught 


Dismounting then, he pushed afoot, between 
The alder saplings, to the outer wood, 

The grounds, the garden-walks and found, unseen, 
A private door, nor tarried till he stood, 

Within the threshold of my Lady's room 

A shadowed nook, all stillaess and pertame 


Jasmine and briony the lattice climbed, 
The rose and honeysuckle trailed above ; 
*Twas such an hour as poets oft have rhymed, 
And such a chamber as al) lovers love 
He found her there, and at her footstool knelt.” 


The “ Other Poems” of the volume have been collected from 
the periodical literature of the day, where they first saw light, 
and present the poet’s genius in less ambitious, if not less at 
tractive, moods. There are also added several specimen 
translations from the Greek of Theocritus. 

One of the most valuable contributions to the biographical 
literature of the day, is Biographical Sketches (Leypoldt and 
Holt), a collection of nearly fifty “obituary notices” of dis- 
tinguished persons who have died within the last decade, 
from the columns of the London Daily News, by Miss Har 
riet Martineau. The Sketches are all brief, but are marked by 
& comprehensiveness, and a power of analysis, that are too 
often wanting in more pretentious works. Among the sub- 
jects of critical remark are Professor Wilson (“,Christopher 
North”), Joho Gibson Lochkart, Mary Russell Mitford, 
Charlotte Bronté, Samuel Rogers, John Wilson Croker, 


Henry Hallam, Thomas de Qaincy, Lord Macaulay, Mrs, 


Jameson, Walter Savage Landor, Alexander von Humb dt, 
Archbishop Whately, Father Mathew, Lady Noel Byror, and 
Lords Palmerston and Broughaw. With all, or nearly all, 
of these, Miss Martineau’s Jong and active career as a woman 
of letters brought her into contact, Her judgments, however, 
are apparently unbiased by personal preferences, or inter- 
course, and her Sketches err, if they err at all, rather on the 
side of bypercriticism than on that of favouritism. Her 
volume cannot but be a welcome one in all libraries, as being 
brief and critical, but not unkindly, summaries of the charac 

ters of some half hundred of the prominent men and women 
of our time, and may lead, especially with the young, to 
more thorough investigations to test the correctness of the 
opinions thus succinctly, but not hastily, pronounced. The 
literary execution of Miss Martineau’s latest volume is 
of [the best, and may well be commended as a model 
for future writers of similar “ notices.” The con- 
cluding p ragraphs of the paper on Mre. Jameson 
may be taken as a fair specimen: “Her works have been re- 
ceived as happy accidents; and, long after they have ceased 
to be sought and regularly read, some touch of nature in 
them, some trait of insight, or iagenuity of solution, will come 
up in fireside conversation, or in literary intercourse, and re- 
mind a future generation that in ours there was a restless, 
expatiatiog, fervent, unreasoning, generous, accomplished 
Mrs. Jameson among the lights of the tine, by no means 
hiding her lustre under a bushel, or being too closely shut up 
at home; a great benefit to her time from her zeal for her sex 
and for Art; but likely to have been a greater if she could 
have carried less of herself and her experiences into her pic- 
tures and her interpretations of life. There ia not much to 
say of the mode of living of one who lived ia pictures and in 
speech—whose existence was a pilgrimave in search, or in 
honour, of the Arts of Expression. * * * * She enjoyed 
life, whatever had been its troubles and mortifications; and 
the pleasures of the imagination and the stimulus of society, 
were as animatiog to her as they were necessary, as disease 
acvanced and strength wasted away.” 

The absolute necessity of an international copyright law is 
daily pressed upon us by the differences arising among Ame- 
rican publishers concerning reprints of European publications 
The latest misunderstanding has arisen concerning the right 
to publish here a translation of Auerbach’s Villa on the Rhine. 
It appears that the Boston house of Roberts Brothers pub- 
lished @ translation of the same author’s popular On the 
Heights, and then announced as in preparation a translation 
of the Villa, which is Herr Auerbach’s latest work, its publi- 
cation in a Vienna journal—where it originally appeared— 
not being yet completed. Negotiations with the Messrs. 
Roberts had previously been entered into by the author for 
the publication of 7/e Villa, but as a satisfactory arrangement 
could not be effected, a contract was made with Leypoldt and 
Holt of this city, and they have already issued a first instal- 
ment of the work. It is claimed that Roberts Brothers are 
now acting in opposition to the wishes and interests of the 
author, and that they are depending for a translation upon 
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the Vienna journal referred to, while Leypoludt and Holt have 
been furnished with the author's advance sheets. Where- 
ever the truth may lie in these statements, the 
result of this and similar differences cannot but 
react injuriously upon the interests of literature at 
large. As to the work itself, we prefer to await its com- 
plete publication before passing it in critical review. The 
edition before us,in paper, is neatly printed, and adorned 
with a portrait of the author and an interesting biographical 
sketch by Bayard Taylor. 

We are surprised that so generally discriminating a house 
as Fields, Osgood and Co. should issue from its press 80 
worthless a volume as Ze Brawnville Papers, by Moses Coit 
Tyler, ‘ Professor of English Literature in Michigan Univer- 
sity.” Mr. Tyler’s aim is good—the encouraging athletic 
sports and exercises—but his mode of attaining it in the book 
before us is so reprehensible, as only to injure the cause he 
seeks to aid. Zhe Papers are the records of an imaginary 
athletic club kept by a village schoolmaster, who is popularly 
called “ Tom, Dick and Harry,” because his name is Thomas 
Richard Henry! The first interview of the author, who 
visits Brawnville on a lecturing vour with Mr. Thomas 
Richard Henry, is of so remarkable a character as to pro- 
bably satisfy the curiosity of the most enterprising reader. 
We quote a passage—capitals and all: “It seems to me, Mr. 
Henry, that the great peril of the American people in the 
near future is not from the unslaughtered Serpent of Secession, 
or from the Drunkard at the White Honse, or from the Dot- 
ard at the Foreign Office, or from Mormonism, or Imperial- 
ism, or liisbism, or from avy other ism, except the Diabol- 
ism of Dyspepsia, the Anarchism of Over-wearied Nerves and 
Lungs. Why, sir, we have no enemy in America, or out 
of America, that can break our skulls; but we have one in 
our very midst that is quite able to soften our brains. There's 
@ great deal of clatter in the Old World about our being on 
the verge of national bankruptcy ; but, for my part, I do not 
feel half so anxious about the National Bank as about the 
National Belly. I don’t know whether our currency be in- 
flated too much ; but I am very sure that our lungs are in- 
flated too litle. * * * Why, Mr. Henry, what this dear 
old New England needs at present is not more churches, but 
more Athletic Clubs. If every village that has two churches 
now would just put both congregations together, to worship 
in one building, and to practice gymnastics ia the other, there 
would be more godliness in this land and more manliness 
too; the fashionable theology would be shamed out of its 
disgraceful Paganisms ; and the diseased rubbish which was 
shot upoa Curistianity by forlorn old monks, who had the 
stomach-iche, would be carted off by the scavenger ;” etc, 
etc, etc. Those interested in this species of Muscular Chris- 
tianity (we believe Mr. Tyler is aclergyman) will find an 
abundance of # by reference to the Brawnville Papers. 

We have received a cheap edition of Charles Reade’s 
Griffith Gaunt, trom Messrs. Harper and Brothers. It is pro- 
tusely and admirably illustrated, and will serve to still further 
extend the acquaintance of the reading public with that much 
criticised work of fiction. 
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Dacres, of the British Navy, succeeds Admiral Mundy in com. 
mand of the British fleet in the West Indies. Governor General 
Sir James Grant, at present in command of Jamaica, is to be the 
Governor of & new confederation embracing all the islands in the 
Antilles belonging to Great Britain. 


FOREIGN. 


A letter from the City of Mexico states that Gen. Rosecrans 
has recently had several private interviews with President 
Juarez. he writer asserts that the American Minister is 
urging the Mexican Government to acknowledge the French 
debt. - Advices from 
Porto-au-Prince to the 18th ult. have been received. Salnave 
was in a precarious situation, owing to the state of finances. 
The navy has not received any pay for three months, and there 
was much murmuring at the capital against Salnave. The blacks 
were jealous of the whites, and assassinations were feared. A 
petition was in circulation praying for the blockading of the 
Port of Aux Cayes. Gold was 270 premium, 
Ordeis bave been issued at Munich 
granting un'imited leave of absence to thirty men of each com- 
pany in all the infantry regiments of the Bavarian army. 
Mr. W. Vernon Harcourt, 
better known as “ Historicus” of the London Times, has been 
elected to the Chair of International Law at Cambridge, on 
the munificent foundation of the late Dr. Whewell. Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen was aleo a candidate. ‘The lectures to 
be given are intended to form the commencement of & 
systematic teaching of the theory of Loternational Law. They 
will not withdraw Mr. Harcourt from the Bar or prevent bis 
attendance in Parliament. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales are still in Egypt, in the 
epjoyment of excellent health. Wednesday, March 10, the sixth 
anniversary of the marriage of the Prince and Princess, was cele- 
brated as a holiday at Windsor and Sandringham. 
The Belgian Chamber bas adopted the 
bill for the abolition of imprisonment for debt by an immense 
majority, and refused to exempt from the benefit of its provisions 
even editors unable to pay their d Z 
————T he French papers attribute a motto Lamartine, 
for which, bad he been still alive, they would ecarcely, we should 
think, have liked to make him responsible. Some one asked the 
poet whether he was notspending too much money in advertising 
his publications, “No,” he is reported to have answered, “ad 
vertisements are absolutely necessary. Even Divine worship” 
(in the original, le bon Dieu) “ needs advertising. Otherwise what 
is the meaning of church bells?” 
Abbe Liszt bas been offered the post of director of the celebrated 
Musical Conservatorium in Leipsic, and his late visit to that 
city probably had some connection with this question.———— 

Safficient funds for the monument 

to Leigh Hunt have been subscribed, in London. 
——_—_-——-——A public subscription has been opened 

fora monument to be erected to Johann Sebastian Bach, at 
Eieenach, his native city. 
A lady in London, who advertised recently, in a morning news- 
paper, for a housemaid, states that the first letter she opened was 
to the following effect :—*‘ Mrs. C. D. presents her compliments 
to A. B,, and will thank her, when she has obtained a suitable 
servant, to forward the other letters to the inclosed address, Mrs. 
C. D. being in want of a servant.” 
It is asserted that the translation of “ L’Homme qui rit,” to be 
published in Once a Week, has been confided to a lady well 
known in London as a very clever amateur actress, t and no- 
velist, The Holbeio 
Society, now thoroughly established in London, with Sir W. 
Stirling Maxwell, Bart., as its president, will produce as its first 
volume, on the 1st of May next, “The Dance of Death,” by 
Holbein, The first issue is limited to 500 copies, the photc- 
graphic transfers being destroyed after the printing of each eheet. 
Mr. George Augustus 
Sala is engaged on a new work on Spain. It will have the ad. 
vantage of M. Gustave Dore’s illustrations ———-——-_—____ 
The original MS. of the celebrated “ Requiem” 
of Mozart is to be seen in the Imperial Court Library at Vienna. 
That precious relic was purchased on order of the late Emperor 
Francis by Count Dietrichstein, then president of that institu. 
tion, and was deposited there asa precious gift, and is now shown 
to the pablic. Sir 
Charles Trevelyan has put ia a plea for “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” 
which, although the property of the British nation, lies neglected 
under the sand at Alexandria, That well known explorer, Sir 
James Alexander, has written to Sir Charles on the subjeot, and 
states that the obelisk might be removed to England at a cost of 
about £1,500—that is, if there were “no job”’ in the matter. Sir 
Charles suggests that “ Cleopatra's Needle” might be advantage- 
ously placed in the centre of the Temple-gqrdens 
——_— ——— —— The 11th of April being the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Pope’s having said mass for the first time, 
grand demonstrations of congratulation are expected from ali 
parts of the Catholic world, accompanied by valuable testimoni- 
als of love and respect. In Rome, of course, the subjects of Hie 
Holiness, especially in official quarters, must not be slow ip tes- 
tifying their eentiments of affectionate veneration. Rich offer- 
ings are in preparation by individuals as well as religious cor- 
porations. The commission of hospitals bas a massive silver 
miesal desk which does credit to Roman workmanship.———— 
Her Mejesty Queen Victoria 
had recently the pleasure of becoming personally acquainted 
with two of the most distinguished writers of the age—Mr, 
Carlyle and Mr, Browning. These eminent men were invited to 
meet the Queen at the residence of the Dean of Westminster, 
and the interview was one of a very pleasing and characteristic 
kind. Mr, und Mrs. Grote were also of the party 








































































































the United States.————_-- —— The 
Committee of the House of Representatives on Foreign Affairs 
has formally and unanimously agreed to introduce in that body 
a resolution of sympathy with the Cuban revolutionists. 
— A correspondent, writing from 
Ottawa, says that Mr. Thornton, British Ambassador to the 
United States, has protested against the withdrawal of the troops 
from Canada as arranged.——— 
The Writs for the three elections of Hants, Yarmouth aud Rich- 
mond have been issued. Nomination day will be on the 13th and 

ling day on the 20th April. 

r. Howe continues to improve in health daily, but it is uncer- 
tain whether he will revisit Hants county before nomination 
day. The state of political affairs in the county makes it uone- 
ceasary that he should undertake the labour of a further extend- 
ed canvass, or any speech making before nomination. The 
meetings formerly advertized, but postponed on account of his 
illness, will be held during the week before nomination day. 
The legislature of Nova Scotia 
will meet for the purpose of transacting business on Thursday, 
April 29 ——_——_——-At a public meeting held in 
Montreal respecting the Copyright law, it was resolved to apply 
to Parliament for an amendment permitting Canadian publishers 
to print British copyright works upon the payment of twelve and 
a balf per cent. to British authors, - 
A dispatch from Havana, dated the 27th ult, says Admiral 












































A poetical contributor, says an exchange, 
sends us a production, and adds :—‘ Did burns ever rite any- 
thing like this?” According to the best of our knowledge and 
ability, he did not.—— Alexander 
Dumas gave a supper at the Grand Hotel, Paris, to the artistes 
who had brought the “ Dame de Monsoreau” to its 100th repre- 
sentation. ‘The lady of Monsoreau sat upon Monte Christo’s 
right, and enlivened the pefit souper by her lively repartees. 
——A bookseller of the Rue Lafayette, 
Paris, stands his books out for sale in his windows, with each 
book surmounted by the photograph of its author. 
Already a few Parisian belles have unrolled 
their chignons, and allow their hair to fall unfettered over their 
shoulders; already flowing hair, attached to combs, is seen in 
hair-dressers’ windows, instead of former huge chigons. 

Since the arrival ot Isabella LI. at Paris, 
she has received no less than 1,153 letters from individuals wish- 
ing her to provide funds for the foundation of a political jour- 
ad, which would become the organ in favour of ber restoration. 
— A Parisian amateur recently 
discovered at Rouen an enamel plate of the 16th century, whica 
be bought for 2001. and sold to a Parisian dealer for 3,000f. It 
proved to be a painting by Leonard Limousin, and the dealer 
has just disposed of it for 8,000f. This medallion is the portrait 









































reason of giving a lovis toa man who went on a slight errand 
for him. “The man,” said the poet, “calls me Lamartine ; he 
shall have a louis ; if another had called me M. de Lamartine, he 
should have had a franc.” Small encouragement for the title of 
de,—— Victor Hugo, it is said, is 
becom'ng convinced that he will never see Paris, as he has ex- 
Pressed his opinion that after his death the Emperor will be on 
the throne. The exile eays that he has entered upon the evening 
of his life. A pew periodical 
has made its appearance in Paris, entitled Journal des Femmes. 
Women are to be taught politics, science, and art. Their social 
condition is to be raised! 
A Florentine gentleman, some time ago, gave a good reply to an 
irascible friend who had just called him out upon some trumpery 
quarrel and offered him choice of weapons. “ I accept,” be said, 
“sabres at fifty paces, and no head cuts or thrusts at any vital 
part.” His would-be antagonist burst out laughing, the two 
shook hands, and there the matter ended. 
. On the occasion of the burial of Fuad Pasha, 
in Paris, the harem of the la‘e minister distributed 50,000 piastres 
amongst the poor. —_— The 
Italian Premier having read Mr. Smiles’s book op “ Se'f-He!p,” 
was so struck by its practical utility that he has ordered ail the 
Italian Consuls in foreign countries to collect biographical no- 
tices of Italians who have honestly enriched themselves in those 
regions where such consuls officiate, with historical and statistical 
notices of Italian emigrants. There reports, when completed, 
will be embodied in a volume for general circulation, 





























iscellanea, 


Sir J. Emerson Tennent, Bart., who recently‘died very sud- 
denly in London, bad remarked a few days previously to his 
son that he had read something worthy of notice—that ia case 
of being taken suddenly illin the street the best thing was to 
knock at a door and ask for apartments, as then you would 
be sure to gain admission into the house and be taken care 
of. Sir James was seized with an attack of apoplexy in Lupus 
Street, Pimlico, and he knocked at the door of a house be- 
longing to a widow lady named Russell, and asked if there 
were any apartments to let. Here he rapidly became worse, 
a surgeon was sent for, but before he arrived Sir James was 
insensible, and he died about twenty minutes afterwards. He 
was the son of William Emerson, of Belfast, and was born 
in 1804. He took the name of Tennent upon his marriage ; 
graduated LL.D. at Trinity College, Dublin, and was called 
to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1881. Oi his best known 
writings we may mention “ Travels in Belgium,” published 
in 1841; ‘* History of Modern Greece,” in 1848; an ‘‘ Account 
of Ceylon—Physical, Historical, and Topograpbical,”’ and 
“ Progress of Christianity in Ceylon,” in 1850. “ Sketches of 
the Natural History of Ceylon” in 1861. 

The return ordered recently by the House of Lords on the 
motion of Lord Russell shows that in the last ten years sums 
amounting to £6,070,135 have been expended upon public 
education in England and Wales out of moneys voted by Par- 
liament, and in connection therewith £8 991,405 obtained 
from other sources; of this latter sum, £4,554,333 came from 
subscriptions, and £3 241,326 from school pence. In Scotland, 
in the teu years, the expenditure upon public education out 
of moneys voted by Parli t bas ted to £1,012,452, 
and in connection therewith £1,426,466 from other sources; 
£501,660 of it from subscriptions, £667,685 from school pence. 
Of the expenditure in England and Wales, £2 650,102 went 
in building and administration, and in Scotland £234,621. 

A continental journal, Za Ferme, mentions the case of a 
Dr. Buisson who writes, saying that some time ago he attend- 
ed a patient dying of hydrophobia. Having bled him, he in- 
cautiously wiped his hands on the sick man’s pocket hand- 
kerchief, and perceived too late that he must have touched 
with it a small uphealed cut on his left forefinger. Desiring, 
however, to test a certain remedial treatment of his own, he 
merely washed the wound with fresh water. He continues: 
—* Believing that the malady does not declare itself uotil the 
fortieth day, 1 was diligent in the use of vapour baths, by 
which 1 believed I should cure myself, but on the ninth day 
I felt much pain in the throat and eyes; my body seemed to 
myself light enough to float in the air. The hair on my 
head became exquisitely sensitive, the saliva came profusely 
ia my mouth, I could not bear to look at bright objects, and 
to feelany current of air caused me agony. I also felt a ter- 
rible inclination to ran and to bite, not men, so much as an- 
imalsand inanimate things. I drank with difficulty, but the 
sight of the water more than the painin the throat caused 
that difficulty, and | believe that ia such cases a person can 
drink provided only he shuts his eyes. These sensations 
came on every five minutes, and I could distinctly feel the 
pain commence at the affected finger and spread thence up- 
wards. Convinced thatmy supposed remedy might prolong 
my misery, but could not cure me, I resolved to seek not al- 
leviation but death. I took at once a vapour bath, heated 
gradually up to 52 degrees centigraie. When this heat was 
attained my sympioms, to my surprise, left me as if by en- 
chantment, nor had I afterwards, nor have I any time since, 
experienced the smaliest returo. Since then I have treated 
more than eighty persons biltea by mad dogs. I have used 
this method, and every case has terminated favourably. To 
sum up. When « person has been bitten or imbibed the vi- 
rus, he must take seven i or Turkish baths, one daily. 
This is the preservative. hen the malady shows itself 
only one bath is required, the heat must rise rapidly to 57 
degrees centigrade, and thence more slowly as high as 63 de- 
grees. Meanwhile, the patient must be kept carefully se- 
cluded in ,hischamber uotil he is completely cured.” No 
doubt the last precaution is in case he should be tempted to 
bite others. Decidedly the day of empiricism is not yet 
over. 

Tne “ splendid contents” of the residence of a notorious 
person who has at last retired from public life are offered for 
sale. According to the announcement of the auctioneers, the 
drawing-room ot Madame Rachel presents a scene of splen- 
dour aud magnificence difficult to describe. Everything 
that wealth can dream of is here. Notonly all the resources 
of upholstery, but ‘‘ rare and costly Sevres tables on ebony 
stands ; Indian, Japanese, and Chinese ditto, all exquisitely 
beautiful and very rare.” In the dining-room “ a matchless 
oak sideboard,” and many other wonders—“ a paiv of mas- 
sive candelabras, formerly belonging to the Emperor of the 
French’ —* a magnificent a of incense-burners, formerly 
the property of the King of Delhi”—and “ dispersed through- 
out the house are numerous works of art and an extensive 
collection of articles of vertu, many of them being presenta’ 
tions from Madame Rachel’s distinguished patronesses.” Nor 
must it be supposed that the higher io ual refinements 
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on the Palatine, has discovered some remnants fof statues in 
a corridor leading to a steircase which was filled up with 
rubbish, probably fallen in or thrown in from a /ucernarium 
above. The principal piece is a mutilated figure of a child, 
in basalt, at first supposed to be an infant Hercules, but 
which seems to have formed part of a group. The torso is 
very fine, but part of the head and portions of the arms and 
legs are wanting. This statue seems to be of the Augustan 
period. The other pieces are four detached heads of statues 
of merely decorative style, but of which two have been de- 
cidedly identified as portraits of Drusus aud Agrippina. Pho- 
tographs of the subjects, with areport of the mode and 
locality of their discovery, have been forwarded to the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 


A number of the temperance friends of Mr. George Cruik 
shank have presented his great picture, “The Worship of 
Bacchus,” valued at £3,000, to the British nation. It is to be 
exhibited at the South Kensington Museum. 


The British Archeological Society of Rome have lately 
made an excursion on the Palatine to the ruins of the Palace 
of Tiberius aad Caligula, with the subterranean passage of 
Vespasian which led trom the private chambers at the north 
end of the hill to the public state apartments in the centre. 
Mr. Parker dissented from the opinions ot some Roman anti- 
quaries, especially on the subject of the [ntermontium, or 
valley from east to west, dividing the hill into two parts; the 
southern part of which, according to Signor Rosa, is the 
Velia. M. Lanciani said the proof of this was, that there are 
houses of the time of the Republic buried in this valley by 
buildings of the Cwsars, and pointed out the pit in which 
these houses were to be seen; but as there was room for not 
more than six persons at a time, and the party amounted to a 
hundred, he requested them to examive this detail afterwards. 
After the lecture, Mr. Parker, with Mr. W. Cotton and others, 
went to the remains of the bridge from the Palatine to the 
Capitol, and to examine the alleged remaios of “ hotses of 
the Republic in the valley.” Instead of these remains, they 
reported that they found some small brick chambers of the 
third century without windows, baviog rick fresco-painting 
on the vaults; and thai these chambers are built in the great 
subterranean passage which runs from the Palace of Augustus, 
at the south end of the hill, to the public chambers in the 
centre, in the same manner as that of Vespasian from the 
northern palace. This passage is vaulted, and has no win- 
dows, having evidently always been subterranean, and runs 
north and south across the alleged valley, The small cham- 
bers are said to have been built for the Emperor in the hot 
summer months, as in the palaces. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM, No, 1,055.,—By Mr, G. Cheney. 





BLACK. 

















WuITs. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 1,053, 


White. Black. 
1RtwoQs | 1 P moves 
2RtoQ6 2PtksR 
3 BtoQBSs | 3 K tks Kt 
4 BtoQ Kt7 mate 


GLASGOW CHAMPIONSHIP MATCH. 


The subjoined game was played between Messrs. Moffat and 
R. McK. in the annual Match of the Glasgow Chess Club. 








test superiority of position. P 
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table and immediate. Forsup-|53 PtoKR6 K to B3 
pose— At this juncture the game has 

28 P tks P every appearance of becominga 
29 Rtks Ktch K tks R, or* | drawn battle. White, however, 
30 Q to K Kté committed a sad mistake by 

and wins. leaving his Rook to be captur- 
2 R tke R 


| ed, and lost the game. 
3 QtoRTch KtoB2 


BRITISH CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP. 

The contest for the grand challenge’ cup,‘which began some 
months back at the biennial meeting of the British Chess Asso- 
ciation, has been continued ever since, terminating, however, on 
Wednesday evening the 10th ult, There were 11 competitors, 
among whom were some of the best English players. The final 
strnggle was between Mr. Blackburne and Mr. De Vere. The 
latter gentleman, it will be remembered, won the cup and cham- 
—— at the previous London meeting of the association, but 

ad to win it a second time before it could become his own pro- 
perty. The contest between Messrs. Blackburne and De Vere 
was exceedingly close, and created great excitement in the chess 
woild. Each had won of nearly all the other competitors, and 
when, after months of play, they met on the 9th of March to en- 
gage in the deciding game, great curiosity was felt as to the re- 
sult. The straggle lasted fortwo days. At the conclusion of 
the e—one of the finest of the series—Mr. Blackburne rose 
up the English chess champion, and was warmly congratulated 
by his friends. While speaking of chess matters, we may men- 
tion that the four prizes in the handicap tournament of the above- 
named association meeting, have been recently awarded as fol- 
lows :—First prize, Herr Steinitz; second, Mr. Wisker; third, 
Mr. Blackburne ; fourth, Mr. V. Green. 





MINES AND MininG.—Under this title, the Tribune has pub- 
lished several articles, from the pen of Mr. J. WincuesTeR, an 
old Californian, and formerly a partner of Mr. Horace Greeley’s, 
also well known to the American reading public as an extensive 
newspaper and book publisher in this city, some twenty-five years 
ago. The subject of the development of the Gold, Silver and Cop- 

er Mines of the Pacific States and Territories, is one of National 
mportance; and was alluded to by Gen. Grant in his Inaugural 
Address, in these emphatic words :—“It looks as though Provi- 
dence had bestowed upon us a STRONG BOX, the precious metals 
locked up in the sterile mountains of the Far West, which we are 
now forging the key to unlock, to meet the very contingency 
that is now upon us. Ultimately, it may be necessary to increase 
the facilities to reach these riches ; and it may be necessary, also, 
that the General Government should give its aid to secure this 
success.’ Those of our readers who desire to obtain reliable in- 
formation on the subject of mining, are referred to Mr Winches- 
ter’s advertisement of the “GLone GOLD anp 8ILveR MINING 
Company,” in another colump. The warm commendations of 
Mr. Winchester's friends lead to the belief that the public will 
not, so far as he is concerned, be deceived by statements not in 
accordance with facts a from personal experience and ob- 
servation as a practical miner. 





(2 a friend who has travelled in Germany, reports the fol- 
lowing incident, for which he vouches: During the summer 
Dr. J. C. Ayer spent some weeks at Dresden, in conference 
with the chemists of Central Europe, where he was heralded 
as the inventor of the world renowned medicines that bear bis 
name, and considered one of the American celebrities. While 
riding, one day, his open carriage fell in with the cortege of 
the King of Saxony, on a drive from the review. The Doctor 
soon became the chief attraction and received the marked at 
tention of the people, who were even more demonstrative in 
their courtesies to him than to the King himself whom they 


see so constantly. King John, observing this, wrapped his 


military cloak around him and reclined upon bis seat, while 
our great American medicine man did the honours for the royal 
retinue, graciously bowing, hat in hand, on every side, until 
wearied by his excessive condescension to this old momarch’s 
people. 
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DEALERS IN U. S. BONDS. 


MEMBERS OF STOCK AND GOLD EXCHANGES. 


IssvE Britis oF EXCHANGE ON 
©. J. HAMBRO & SON—LONDON, 
B. METZLER 8. SOHN & CO..—_FRANEFORT, 
JAMES W. TUCEER & OO.—PARIS, 
And LeTrers oF CREDIT AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT 
EvRope. 
3 Nassau Street. 








“GIBSON, BEADLESTON & CO., 


BANKERS, 
,560 EXCHANGE PLACE, 
STOCKS, BONDS,% 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
ANU GOLD, 

Bought and 8old on the most favourable terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED on deposits either in Currency or 
Gold, subject to check at sight. 

ADVANCES made on all Marketable Securities, 

CERTIFICATES of Deposit issued bearing Interest. 

COLLECTIONS made at all points of the Union and British 
Provinces. 


LOANS negotiated on Foreign and Domestic Produce in Store 
or afloat. 


Haron FooTEsco=: 


BANEBRS, 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No. 2 WALL ST 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
8. BONDS 


on favourable terms and 4 Supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished with GOLD at current 
rates. 
WM.R. UTLEY & CEO.W. DOUCHERTY 
BANEERS AND BROKERS, 
NO. 11 WALL 8TREET, NEW YORK. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 

AMER:‘CAN AND FOREIGN GOLD AND SILVER, 
CENTRAL AND UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
SOUTHERN 8TOCKS, BONDS AND BANK NOTES 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
SPECIALITY. 

STATE, CITY, AND RAILROAD BONDS, 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD B@NDS, 
CALIFORNIA PACIFIC KAILROAD GOLD BONDS, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILROAD GOLD BONDS. 
BANKING HOUSE ots 

or 


Henry CLEwsé.Co, 


No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
Interest allowed on daily balances of Currency or Coin at mar- 


ket rate. 


Persons depositing with us may check- at sight, same as with 


City Banks. 


Advances made to dealers on Approved Collaterals on favour- 


able terms. 


Certificates of deposit issued bearing interest, 
Collections made everywhere promptly. 
United States Securities and Gold bought and sold 

















White. Black. White. Black INTEREST ON CITY STOCKS. State, City and other Loans negotiated. 

Mr. M. Mr. McK. _ Mr M Mr. McK. r['# INTEREST ON THE BONDS AND STOCKS OF THE [)880LCTION NOTICE—WILiIaM M. VARMILYE ‘and 
; a 5 Aa 3 | st 4 s 4 K to BS city and county of New York, due and payable May ist, THOMAS E. VERMILYE, Jr., retire from our firm this 
3 Kt tks P P to Qs and wins. rome se pea on a day by Peter B. Sweeny, Eeq.,| day. The business will be continued uncer the same firm name by 
4 KttoK BS KttksP 2 RtoKB4 9 RtoQR8 am of the City, at his office in the New Court House. | wasHINGTON R. VERMILYE, JAMES A. TROWSRIDG 
5 PtoQ4 PtoQ4 30 PtoK R4 RtoQR7 ‘ x ee ; on 
seeds) Bas | S1QtoK Bs KRtoGKLT| 2'e tantier books will be closed Saturday, April 3rd, 1509. | DONALD MACKAY, and LATHAM A. FISH, who are the part- 
7 Castles Castles S2KtoKR2 QRtQR5 RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, Comptroller. | ners of the house fiom this date. New York, March 31 
SPtcQB4 PtQBs P to K Kt 3 would have been Department of Finance, ; 1869. : 
9QtoQBe KttuK Bs fatal, for Comptroller's Office, New York, March 27, 1869. { 
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CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNOAN, SHERMAN & 0o., —_ 


HOWES « MACY, 


BuNEBRS, 
(The same as an Incorporated Bank.) 


AVAIL. 


No. 30 Wall Street, New York. 


Four PER CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED ON Deposits. 





‘ KEEPING ACCOUNTS may deposit and draw as 
Pony same as with the City Banks, and will be allowed 
iaterest on their daily balances at four per cent 


T d the Union with imme 
‘OLLECTIONS MADE on any part of : 
enn ames at the lowest current rates of exchange. 


8 FOR THE PURCHASE or sale of the various issues of 
oases’ Challe oad and other Stocks, Bonds and Gold, prompt- 


for the usual commission. 


EDWARD LAMBERT, 
No. 12 Wall Street, 
NEW WORK, 


Goveromen 
ly exec uted 


STOCKS, BONDS, GOLD, Anp GOVERNMENTS. 


SPECIALITE, Commercial Paper. 


UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY 


or NEW , YORK 


NO. 49 WALL STREET. 


OAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


This Company is a Legal Depository for Moneys paid into Court 


and is authorized to act a8 guardian or receiver of estates. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


For a period of one year or longer...............5 per cent. 


Payable on 5 days’ notice. 


Desposits may be made and withdrawn at apy time, and will be 
entitled to anterest 1or the whole time they may remain with the 
Company. 
dminiswrators, or Trustees of Estates, and Females 
saction of business, as well as Religious 


Exec utors, A 
unaccustomed to the trap 
ad Benevolent Institutions, will find this Company a convenient 
depository for money, 

TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. T. STEWART, President. 

WHAsAM Be. MAO! . Vice- Presidents. 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
JOUN JACOB ASTOR, 
VANIEL D. LOAD, 
EDWARD JONES, 
GEOKGE T. ADEE, 
SAMUEL BLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, . 
CYRUS CURTISS, 
SAML. NELSON, Cooperstown 
ERASTUS CORNING, Albany,, 
JAMES 8. SEYMOUR, Ashburn 
JOHN CASWELL. 


PETEX C OPER, 
D. H. ARNOLD, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JAMES BUYDAM, 
THOMAS BLOCOMB, 
SHEPH ERD KNAPP, 
JOHN J, PHELPS, 
B. F. WHEELWRIGHT, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 
DWIN D, MORGAN, 
WILLIAM DARROW, Sete «'y 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 
Iucorporated 1819. 





OAPITAL, - - - +--+ - - + + + = $3,000,000. 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 
NO. 62 WALL STREET. 


Assets Jan. 1, 1869, - - - - + + - = $6,160,961 71 


Liabilities, $289,653 98. 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE. 


Policies Iseued Payable in GOLD when Desired 


THE ALBIO 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


No, 212 Hroadway, 
Corner of Fulton-et., 


(KNOX BUILDING‘) 
ASSETS, - - + $390,000 00 


Dividend, January 1, 1868, 


FIFTY PER CENT. 
Life Insurance, 





Annuities, 

Badowments. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President, 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
HIRAM B, WHITE, M. D. Medical Examiner Residence, No. 5 
Green Avenue near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn, At Office daily 
from 2 to 8 o’clock, p.m. 


GAS FIXTURES. 
JOHN HORTON & CO, 
288 and 235 CANAL STREET, New York, 


Cor. Centre 8t., opposite Earles Hotel 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Gas Fixtures. Photographic De- 
tigns sent by post to parties wishing to order. 


T GIMBREDE’s, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. WEDDING 
Cards (the latest)—U nequalied, and prices extremely moder- 
T GIMBREDE’S. REDUCTION LN THE PRICE OF NOTE 
a and Envelopes [Colored Initials}. One quire and 
pack only 75 cts,, former price $1.00. Also, 30 cts. quire and 
pack- even as low as 20 cts. quire and pack 
588 and 572 BROADWAY, 
WNINGS, CARPETS, GENERAL DELIVERY OF WED 
ding Cards, and Directing of Envelopes and Invitations, fur- 
nished by an experienced person—16 years’ experience—at GIM- 
BREDE'S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


x. L. . . 
JENKINS’ “ PURE SILVEK POLISH” will RE-PLATE Cas. 
tors, Candlesticks, Spoons, Forks, “ Brass” Stair Kods, Door 
Plates, &c., &c. Made from Pure Silver. Contains no mereury 
or acids. 50c. emall, $1 large Bottles. Sent on receipt of price. 
Circulars free. 
Address, 
GEORGE W. JENKINS AND CO, 
1380 Broadway, New York. 
References—Astor House, Metropolitan Hotel, and Delmonico’s. 
THE ARION PIANO FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 
THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Judges to be 
THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 


MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York 
GRAVES & PIER. 
COPPERSMITHs, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 


ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 





IRON FRONTS © 
DWELLINGS. 


We are prepared to furnish and erect Iron Fronts for dwellings, 
to take the place of brick or brown-stone; equally handsome, 
more durable, and much cheaper 


THE NVYVELTY IRON WORKS, 
Nos. 77 and S3 Liberty St. 


Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MERCER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 

Superior Parlor, Libra‘y, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtairo, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
ding, Paper-Hanging, ¢cc. Interior Decorations in General, 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 

ESTABLISHED 1849. 


NEW YORK PIANO.FORTE CoO., 


Nos. 340 and 3442 SECOND AVENUE, 
Corner of 20th Street, New York 


an n eRTAINED CLASS. E 
147 & 149 EAST TWENTY-SBCOND Sr, n. y. 
J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer is 





HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISES,’ and BAGS. 





JAS. A. ALEXANDHBR, Agent. 


436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York 


THE ALBION. 


A Weekly Journal of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance and 
News, published every Saturday morning, at 39 Park Row, in the 
City of New York. 


NEW PREMIUM STEEL ENGRAVINGS FOR 1869. 


Each annual subscriber to the ALBION, paying in advance, will 
be presented gratuitously with a copy of alarge and splendid 
steel engraving of Sir Eiwin Laudseer’s picture, entitled 

“THE FORESTER’S FAMILY,” 

size 28 x 46 inches; also a sieel engraving of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, engraved trom a photograph, by Brady, in 
1860, by J. C. Buttre, size 9g x 2 inches. These engravings will 
be forwarded by mail, post paid, to each subscriber, old or new 
immediately on receipt of the amount of a year’s subscription 
to the A.sion, in advance. Those preferring any of the 
old ALBION engravings, are privileged to make their selection 
fromthe number instead of taking the new ones, Subecribers in 
remitting must name the engravings they want, of which the 
following is a list,—one in addition to the Prince of Wales being 
given to each eubseriber: 


CuaLon’s QUEEN VICTORIA 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 

AtuLan’s SIR WALTER SUOTT, 

8ruakt’s WASHINGTON, 

MARTHA, WIFE OF WASHINGTON. 

Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIn», 

Kwnieut’s LORD NELSON, 

Buckigr’s 8T PAUL'S, LONDON, 

Portrait or GENL. HAVELOCK 

Hexuine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 80C Y 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s Picture, 

Wanpzsroxpe’s MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 

Lanpsger’s KETURN FROM HAWKING. 

Lanpsggr’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 

Lanpsggk’s DEER PASS. 

Wanpgsrorpe’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

WiLkrns’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD. 

Wanpesrorps’s DR. KANE. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 

“ GUESS MY NAME.” 

MERKCY’S DREAM. 

WASHINGTON AT VALLEY FORGE. 

GENERAL GRANT AND FAMILY. 

For terms of subscription, etc., see first page. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by Post Office 
order, bank draft, certificate of deposit, or check drawn to the 
order of the Proprietor of the ALBIon. Where none of these can 
be procured, send the money, BUT ALWAYs IN A REGISTERED 
Letrer. The registratioa fee has been reduced to Fifteen Cents, 
and the present registration system bas been found by the tal 
authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against losses 
by mail. ALL Postmasters are obliged to register letters when 
ever requested to do 80. 

The Albion will be sent to subscribers until explicitly ordered 
to be discontinued, and until payment of all arrears has been 
made. Subscribers will observe that the subscription is payable 
in advance, and they will please note when their term of sub 
scription expires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. 

Subscribers will be supplied with elegant patent files for holding 
the ALb1OonN for one year between clo. bound covers, at $2 each, 
postage paid; without postage, $1 50. 

Tus ALBION is served by carriers at the residences of sub- 
scribers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn free of charge. 

On the 19th of Novem er, the former proprietors of this jour 
no! parted with their entire interest in it, including all debts due 
to the establishment of whatsoever kind. Subscribers and others 
indebted to the Albion will please take notice of this fact, and 
remit to the present proprietor without further notice. 

All communications should be addressed 


K. CORNWALLIS, 
ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York 
Branch Office—11! Broad Street. 








The Highest Cash Prices 
PAID FOR 4 
OLD NEWSPAPERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION; 
OLD PAMPHLETS of every kind; 
OLD BLANK-BOOKS AND LEDGERS that are 
written full ; 
and all kinds of WASTE PAPER from Bankers, 
lasurance Com: Brokers, Patent-Med- 
“= blic and Priva’ So ‘ 
‘ic te 
ray Steamboats, Railroad 
Companies, “ Express 
c. 

. JOHN C, STOCKWELL, 
. 25 Ann street, N. ¥.) 

SAMUEL V. HERANG, 
JEWELER anv SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be 
tween L4th and 15th Sts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. gg" All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


REMOVAL. 

JAMES PARRISH, 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 

GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 

TO THK LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 

No. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
ta” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 





NFORMATION 18 DESIRED, AND WILL BE LIBERALLY 

id for, respecting James Henny Coox, who left Birming- 

bam, England, for Canada, in the spring of 1864, and who has 

not since been heard of by his relatives. The said Cook has be- 

come entitled to a reversionary interest In certain property in 

Lancashire, owing to the death of his mother, and if living he is 
requested to communicate with 

K. CORNWALLIS, 
Counsellor at Law, 





1 Broad street, New York. 














THE ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


Calling at Cork Harbour. 


De ccencese leaves New York.... Wednesday, March 3L. 
JUBA. cccccccece leaves New York.... Saturday, April 3. 
SCOTIA .......--leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 7. 
AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York. ...Wednesday, April 14. 
JAVA........+...leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 21. 
RUSSIA leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 25, 


Passage Money Payable in Gold. 
Ubief Cabin Passage. ....§150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .. $80 
TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 

No Steerage Passengers carried. 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Leding , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, Havre, Ant- 
werp, and other ports on the continent; and for Mediterranean 
ports. 


For Freight or Passage, apply to 


SIBEAI 
CUBA. 


E, CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
ques TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(IngLanpD). The Inman Line, under contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
VERY SATURDAY and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THES MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Fiest Casin ...........8100 00 | Srmmnacsz ........ nagieades $35 
Do. London....105 00 Do. to London...... 40 
Do. Paris..... . 115 00 Do. to 7 

PASSAGE BY THB TUESDAY STBAMBR, VIA HALIFaX. 
FIRST CABIN, STEBRAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 

Laverpedd... coccsvcecseccses $80 | RPO a. ccc ecaceccess $50 

Serre | RRC IES 15 

St. John’s N. F. 5 St. John’s N. F. 


by Branch Steamer, by Branch Steamer, { aad 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at redueed rates. 
Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by persons 
sending for their friends. 
For turthef intormation, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 15 Broadway, New Yor! 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
STEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 





YORK, at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
be, consisting of the 
Bac covccccecces Capt. Grace...........- 3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. ...........Capt. Thompson.......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN......... Capt. Grogan. ...0..++223,517 ** 
HELVETIA........... Capt. Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 
Wisc ccoscccccccesccs Capt, Webster..... ++». 8,310 
DENMARKE........... Capt. Thomson......... 3,7 “ 
PENNSYLVANiIA.....Capt. Hall............... 2,873 «* 


VIRGINIA............ Capt. Thomas........ ++ 
saves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat¢ 

fiooms, opening directly into the Saloon; the jati 


| 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 

From Pier No, 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 










NEVADA, 3,125 toms........... April 7, atlP.M. | 
COLORADO, 3,015 toms............ April 14, atS A.M. | 
mre 3,592 toms............April 21, atl oe : 
MANHATTAN, 2,065 toms............ April 2s, at 4 P.M, " . et 
MINNESOTA, 2,065 tons............ May 12, at 3 P.M. PRACTICAL WORKERS 
Cabin Passage. .............000s {Gold}. .$80. hata yg = res., 
Btoerage.. ..........scccees [Currency]. $30. For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
faloon and State Rooms all on Deck. SPECIALTIES, 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. | COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDEk- 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 8, &e., _ 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No 71 Wall 8t MEMORIAL FU ey RE, TABLETS, 


59 Carmine Street, New York, 


-_ Ave. cars pass the door.) 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


~ R. & H. DESSOIR, 


 —_ TO GLASGOW AND LONDONDERRY. 

\ THE ANCHOR LINE | 

Favorite Clyde built passenger steamers are intended to sail | 
EVERY SATURDAY, 

from pier 20 North river, at 12 o’clock noon. 

BRITANNIA .... 


April 24 


ee ee te loWwa As ARS | CABINET MAKERS AND 
UNITED KINGDOM..April17 COLUMBIA............ May 8 DECORATORS, 


Rates of passage, payable in currency :— 

Cabins to oad Glasgow or Derry, $0 and $75. 
Excursion tickets, good for twelve months, $160. 
Steerage to Glasgow or Derry, $30; intermediate, $35. 

Prepaid certificates from these ports, $37. 

Passengers booked to and from Hamburg, Havre, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, &c., at very low rates. 

Drafts issued, payable at any bank in Great Britain or Ireland. 
For further information, apply on the Steamers, foot of Dey 
Street, or at the Company’s Uflices 6 Bowling Green, N. Y. 


77 University Place, near Union Square, 
New York. Established since 1541: 
Designs apd Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses 
Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all k ‘nds of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO, 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 





1AM TOW 


WILL ERS. BOOT MAKER, 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, No, 290 BROADWAY 
No. 32 CARMINE STREET ° 


NEW YORK. 


N.E. Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine assortment of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball Shoes, at reason 
able prices. 


~ ¥OUR CUBTOY SOLICITED BY - 
FRANCIS & LOUTHEL, 


Btationers, —- and Bookbinders, No. #5 Marpam Lack 
Orders receive prompt attention. We seyply everything tn oar 
line 


Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, 


JOHN GILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c. 
NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE 


One door below Clinton Place and Sth Street. 





FRANK BIRD, 
HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 


THE 
WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 











NEW YORK, USE DAILY, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
CHS. FRANKE, To all invalids and Sufferers 


From 


ja, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
digestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Atfections 


NATURE'S OWN 
‘CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE- 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICES : 
59 DIVISION STREET, 562 EIGHTH AVE., near 39th Street, 
75 BLEECKER STREET, near Broadway. 

Works—6135 46TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Goods of every description, in —_ or small quantities, dyed, 
finished, and restored in the best style. 


Dyspe 
burn, 





and fare are uns , and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
age of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
$s —— here in currency. 
D issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
assage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 and $75 Currency ; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgs UF THs Com- 
pany, 69 broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION | 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 SOUTH STREET, New Work, 


PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY, 
By First-Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 
By Reevuragk Sailing Packets WEEKLY. 


DRAFTS for £1 aud Upwards, available in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Screw SrTsamexs or THs Norte Gsxman Lioyp run 
ecularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
ing the United States Mail. 
FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
pasen, and SouTdamMPTon—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $55. Yrom Bremen to New Yor«—First Ca- 
vin, $120; Second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. ; 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
terough bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All ietters must pass through the Post office. 

kar" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 

ued, 

Bills of Lading wil) 

leared at the Custom 


tw” _ cietaken to Havre, Southampton and B: t 
ewest “es. Dor inlafes or panmege enti to a te | 
OBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 


DAVID MURRAY, 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th St«., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up premptly and in 
the best manper, in city and country. . 


geotienty not be delivered before goods are 
ouse, 





= 





JOHN McHKENNAN, 
arbleworks, 

1519 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Between 54th and 55th Streets. 
Formerly of 641 Hudson Street. 
EGBERT MILLS, 

CARPENTER AND BUILD: 
88 WEST 20TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, New York. 
Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
done with neatness and dispatch. 


M, A. COLEMAN, 
Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
1,252 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between 3ist and 32nd Bits.) 

J. W. SMITH, 
(Established, 1548,) 
HERALDIC CHASER, | 


TARRANT'S 


SELTZER ApERIENT 


AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIAGLE MEDICINE 


Ever offered to the people for the above clases of diseases. 
The nure:ng babe, ite brothers and sisters, its parents and 





rand wots, will all tind this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
ecir different complaints. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. y. 
For Baie oy al) Druggiste. 


Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram | ELLUC’s EAU ANGELIOQU K. : 

Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets. &e. D HE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WAB8H for 

Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. ee vanine aeattiants TayT ine the TEETH 
- a an e and giving a SWEET - 

No. 176 — STREET, near mene St. [Rear], New York | GRANCE to the Breath, ’ giving a ET FRA 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS AS A SPRING MEDICINE “The | Prepared only by 

I _ moist and tops ote of Spring cngenton, a variety ot dis- | DELLUC @& CO., 

ases. Dyspeptics and persons of bilious t are always un- , SRUTIC “aE ve 

“ e ae a, by i. They feel dep » debilitated, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 5, 

sluggish and lethargic. A single dose of HoLLoway's PiLis No. 635 Broadway. New York, 

will often work a complete and salutary change in their con- CAUTION. 

dition—toni the stomach, regulating the liver, bracing the | Being desirous of protecting our customers and the publie 

against a pew and dangerous imitation offered to them under a 


nerves, and invigorating the whole animal machinery. If the 
first dose does not suffice, a second or third will always pro- | similar name, we would reduest them to closely ave that then 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 


duce the desired effect. Bold by all. Druggists, 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in ite varied forms and ttages, in persons 

svVana, 














of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the “ Morado Grande,” 


Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good restfit of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await bie 
periodical visits. Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 
of two postage stamps. 


FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. H. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 SBecond Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS) 


=» Wholesale Furniture Manufacterer, offers his entire stock of first class Cabinet 
= Furniture at retail at manufacturers’ prices. Parties in want of Furniture are invited 
= to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 








Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 
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THE ALBION 








ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST LOSS BY — 
FIRK OR ROBBERY. 


SILVER PLATE AND 
OTHER VALUABLES 


STORED and INSURED for any desired term, at a moderate 
charge, according to value and bulk, by the 


STUYVESANT 
‘ s Pal rT oT 
SAFE .DEPOSIT CoO., 
Conner “> AVENUE AND 71TH 8Br., 
[Opposite Cooper Institute.] 
Packages called for if desired. Also, to let, 
SMALL SEPARATE 8AFES, 


Yonder the exclusive contro! of Rentor, at $15 to $45 per annum, 
for deposit ot BONDS, VALUAT': & PAPEKS a: d JEWELRY. 
The Vaults are Commodio.-, rerfectly Dry, and absolutely 
Burglar aad Fire Proof. 
Ebenczer Beadleston, President. 
Elisha Brooks, Vice-President, 


Dante. F, Trier, Secretary. 
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497 BROUADWAY.—THE NEW BOOKS. | 
CARLETON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 
se 
4S 
THE ART OF READING, WRITING, AND SPEAK 


ING. 


A work for teaching not only the beginner, but for perfecting 
every one in these three most desirable accomplishments. For 
youth, this book is both interesting and valuable ; and for the 
adult, whether professionally or socially, it is ome they cannot 
dispense with *,* Price $1 50. 


THE WIOKEDEST WOMAN IN NEW YORK. 


A laugbable burlesque upon the extravagances and absurdities 
of New York fashionable ladies. By C. H. Webb, author of 
“ Liffith Lank,” “8t. Twelvemo,” etc. *,* With twenty comic 
itluscrations, paper covers, Price 50 cents. 


THE CHRISTMAS FONT. 


A charming little story for children, by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
author of * Tempest and Sunshine,” “Lena Rivers,” “ Rose 
Mather,” ete. *,* beautifally printed and bound, with a dozen 
liustrations in colours. Price $1 00. 


LIFE OF “ BRICK” POMBROY. 


A deey)y interesting book; giving the private history, charac- 
ter, public and political services of Mank M. PomBroy, the well- 
known boldand successful editor of the famous La Crosse Demo- 
rat, With ae fine steel portrait. *,* Price $1 50. 


THE WHITE GAUNTLET. 


A brilliant new Romance W, Capt. Mayne Reid, author of 
“ Bcalp-hunters,” ete, Capt. Mayne Reid has almost surpassed 
himeeit in these dashing pages, which will be read by every one. 
lt is one of the most thrilling stories ever written. *,* Beauti- 
fully illustrated and bound. Price $1 75. *,* Also, new editions 
of thig author’s other exciting works: Scalp Hunters—Ritle Ran- 
gers —Tiger Hunter—Osceola— War Trail—Hunter’s Feast— W bite 
Chief —Quaadroon—Wild Huntress—Wood Rangers—Wild Life— 
Marocn— Headless Horseman. 


FRIENDLY COUNSEL FOR GIRLS. 


An exceedingly attractive work of an improving character for 
all young people, os young ladies. It is just the sort of 
book that parents desire to put into the hands of children for 
forming their character—not a stupid, dry thing that they won't 
read, but an amusing, engaging work that they will be intensely 
interested in. *,* Beautifully bound. Price $1 50. 


SMOKED GLASS. 


A vew burlesque work, by Oxpugus C. Karr, whose celebrated 
“Orpheus C. Kerr Papers” for orignal and raciness have 
never been surpassed by any artist. *,* Illustrated with many 
side-eplitting, comic drawings. Price $1 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and gracefal talk upon a 
topic that never fades—"* The old theme.” By Fred, Saunders 
author of “ Salad for tne Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,’’ whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume ts fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $1 50. 


ROSE MATHER. 


A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
s one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—Tbe Cameron Pride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphaos—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane— Darkness and pevlight —Hugh 
Worthington. 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 
esch. 


ray” These books are beautifally boand—sold every where—and 
sent by mall, postage free, on pt of price, by 


G. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
497 BROADWAY, New York. 


TME SKATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
err. I NEPHEWS & CO 
AaRR . S *. 
OFFICE, Nos. 5 and 7 JOHN STREET, 
Have opened a NEW BRANCH OFFICE at No. 1,142 BROAD- 
WAY, one door above 26th 8t., for the convenience of their up- 
town customers. All styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Garments 
DYED or CLEANED. Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, &c. (of all fabrics’) 
CLEANED, and Gentlemen's Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, &c., 
DYED or CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. Kid Gloves and 
Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Linen and Muslin Window Shades, 
Chintz, &c., Cleaned and Glazed. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Co., 5 and 7 John 8t., N.Y. 

Branch Offices—1,142 Broadway ; 269 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn; 47 

N. Eight St., Philadelpbia; 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


J. CAIRNS, 
Dlawutaciturer of Military and Society Orna- 
mi uts, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 
GS \ND BTREET Between Mott and Elizabeth 8ts., New York 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 





____ WHITE, MORRIS, & GO. 20 Wall 8. 





KIDD, PEIRCE, & CO., 19 Broad St. 








LOUNSBERY & FANSHAWE, 8 Wall St. 
WM. & JOHN O'BRIEN, 58 Wall St 
____ BARTON & ALLEN, 40 Broad St. 
DZONDI, SPRINGER & CO., 21 Broad St 
_ MARX & CO., 18 Wall St. 





“MORTON BLISS & CO., 30 Broad St. 

C. B, LeBARON, 25 Pine 8t., (Adjoining U. 8. Treasury.) 
JOHN BLOODGOOD & Co., 22 William St. _ 

WATERHOUSE PEARL & Co., 19 New 8t. 





ASHLEY, WETHERBEE & WATSON, 52 Exchange place. 
G. T. BONNER & Co., 20 Broad St. 
B. L. SMYTH, 42 Broad St 


<= MAXWELL & CO., 48 Broad St. 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL. 
Tue First MorrgacGe Bonps of the Rockxrorp Rock 
IsLAND AND §r. Lours Rartroap Company, pay both the 
Principal and Seven per Cent. Interest—ist Feb. and ist 


Aug.—in GoLD corn, free of Government tax. 


A limited amount only of these Bonds may be bad at 
par aod accrued interest in currency, of H. H. Boopy, 
Treasurer, No. 12 Wall Street, or of Henry CLews and 


Co., Bankers, No. 32 Wall Street, New York. 

A DESIRABLE INVESTMENT. 
St. Louis, Vandalia and Terre Haute Railroad Company 
First Mortgage 7 per Cent. Bonds. 


TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS PER MILE GUaRAN. 
A TEED BY 


The Terre Haute and Indianapolis Railroad Compeng, 

The Columbus, C ‘o and Indiana Central Railway Company, 
The Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railway Company, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for sale by 


LUDLOW THOMAS, No. 59 Pine Street. 

T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF 
the DELAWARE and HUDSON CANAL COMPANY, held 
on the 11th inst., the resignation of I. N. SEYMOUR, Esq, as 
Treasurer, was accepted, to take effect on the Ist of April next, 
and C. P. HART, Esq , was unanimously elected to fill the va- 
cancy thus occasioned. 





The following resolutions were adopted by the Board on the 
occasion of Mr. Seymour's retirement. 


Resolved, That the resignation of Mr. Seymour be accepted, to 
take effect on the appointment of his successor. 


Resolved, That while the Board feel themselves constrained to 
yield to Mr, Seymour's wish to be relieved from duties which 
have become too burdensome for his failing strength, they cannot 
suffer him to go without bearing testimony to his singular zeal, 
faithfulness, and ability which have marked throughout his long 
career of forty-four years in the service of the Company. 


Resolved, That the Board do most cordially respond to the 
kind sentiments expressed in Mr. Seymour's letter, and they 
take pleasure in assuring him that he will be followed in his re- 
tirement by their sincere respect, and their warmest wishes for 
his welfare. 


Resolved, That the President be requested to cause a desk to 
be provided in the office of the Company, forthe use of Mr, 
Seymour, and to assure him that he will be at all times meet a 
cordial welcome. 


G. T. OLYPHANT, President. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


HAVE REMOVED 





TO 


52 BLEECKER STREET, 
Corner of Mulberry Street, 


Where they have enlarged accommodations tor displaying their 
magnificent stock of 


OXFORD BIBLES, 
OXFORD PRAYER BOOKS. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL STOCK, 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


J 
MARBLE MANTELS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND 
FURNITURE SLABS 


re FONTS, 
A AL F 
TILIN 


AND FLOOR 


‘Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway,jNew York. 





GLOBE 


COLD AND SILVER MINING 


COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, $650,000, IN SHARES OF $10 EACH. 8UB- 


SCRIPTION PRICE, $5, UNASSESSABLE. 


The property of this Company is situated in Monitor District, 
Alpine County, California, on Monitor Creek, one mile east of 
the main Carson River, forty miles south of Carson City, the 
capital of Nevada. It consists of 3,000 feet on the HER- 
CULES Lode, a massive vein of Gold and Silver-bearing Quartz 
more than A@@ feet in width, and 60@ feet on the Anz LincoLn 
Lode, parallel to and adjoining the Hercules: The developments 
already made and im progress on the GLOBE MINE [the new 
tunnel, now in 130 feet, having cut several small but valuable 
veins of ore) prove, beyond doubt, that it is one of the richest as 
it is the most extensive bodies of mineral anywhere to be found 
on the Pacific Coast. The 


ADVANTAGES OF INVESTMENT 


in the stock of this Company are of a PECULIARLY FAVOURABLE 
CHARACTER, Viz. : 


1, The location is unsurpassed by any other for easy develop- 
ment and profitable working, the abruptness of Globe Mountain, 
presenting most extraordinary facilities for opening the MINE to 
a great depth by a short tunnel of only 500 feet. 

2. The HERCULES is the CENTRAL or MOTHER LODE ina 
Mineral Belt, two miles wide, the richness of which in silver, 
gold, and copper has no parallel in California or Nevada, when 
the abundance of the ores is considered. 


8. The Shares are full paid and FOREVER UNASSESSABLE; 
therefore, the holder of Ten Shares is as thoroughly protected 
as is the owner of ten thousand from any possibility ot ** freezing 
out.” 


4. The President and Managing Director is the holder of a 
CONTROLLING INTEREST in the Company; therefore, the 
operations are under the ABSOLUTE DIRECTION of a + ingle 
competent and energetic head, insuring ail the EFFICIENUY 
OF AN IADIVIDUAL BUSINESS, and INCREASING THE 
URE OF SUCCESS, while at the same time giving to 
stockholders the highest GUARANTY OF RESPONSIBLITY. 


PERSONAL TESTIMONIALS: 


‘* We know that his enterprise, energy, temperance and assidu- 
ity are UNSURPASSED, and that whatever he undertakes he does 
with ali his might THE GOOD FAITH OF His 8TATE- 
MENTS MAY BK IMPLICITY RELIED ON.”—[{Horace Gues- 
Ley, “ Tribune.’’} 


* Bro, J, WINCHESTER, in this issue, lays before our readers an 
advertisement of his silver mining enterprise, which we cheer- 
tully commend to their attention. The statements of Bro. W. 
can be implicitly relied on as being STRICTLY TRUE; and we ma 
sately promise that all who have occassion to transact business 
with him will find that they have dealt with AN HONEST AND 
HONORABLE GENTLEMAN AND A BROTHER.”’"—{“ american 
Odd Fellow, Noy. 1868.’’} 


“ WINCHESTER'S Mintnc Company.— We invite the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of the ‘GLosBg GOLD anp SiLver 
Mintno Company,’ which will be found in this number of ‘ The 
Record.” * * * We have been personally acquainted with 
J. WincuEsTeR. President{of the Globe Company, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, He is one of the few men whom 
we tave known so long without having our best esti- 
mate of the individual character qualified by the observation of 
deeds which demand the exercise of forbearauce, and the charity 
that veils the weakness and unworthiness of men. During ail 
this period Mr. Winchester has proved himself to be a man of 
STERLING INTEGRITY, SUPERIOR INTBLLIGENCE, liberal and com- 
prebensive views and un . ith @ nature as warm 
and free as sunlight in the Summer, he has a will that—in the 
fulness of conscious power—manfully grapples with the most 
formidable obstacles. He never 6; bimself, but pursues his 
object with an industry that is perlstent and untiring to the last 
degree. Whatever of apparent enthusiasm may be presumed to 
exist in his most glowing an of {ntare results, all wHo 
KNOW HIM AS WB DO, will cordially credit the strict veracity 
OF HIS STATEMENTS in respect to every matter of fact. Those who 
may be inclined to take an interest in the Globe Company may 
rest assured that these esseatial el ts and potential forces are 
strongly individualized in the worthy President of that Com- 
pany.”—[Dr. 8. B. Sarrran, Newark, N. J. 








ta A portion of the stock [anassessable) is now offered to 
Capitalicts and the public at $5 per share, with a discount of 
from five to twenty per cent. when 100 to 400 shares are taken. 
Prospectus, containing important facts in regard to the “ GOLD 
AND SILVER MINES AND MINING IN CALIFORNIA AND 


NEVADA,” showing the extraordinary profits now being real- 
ized, will be sent FREE to all who desire to make a safe and profit- 
able investment. 

tay” All orders for shares must be addressed to the under- 

signed, President of the Company. 
J. WINCHESTER, 

NO. 36 JOHN 8T., N.Y. 

GREAT OFFER.—HORACE WAT No. 481 Broadwa 

A will dispose of 100 PIANOS, MELODEONS and ORGAN 

of six first-class at LOW CES FOR Cas 


H 
during this month, or will take $5 to $20 monthly until 
paid. Tne same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


WALLACK’S. 


Proprietor and Manager........ -se+eMR. LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors oper at 7}, to commence at 8 o'clock. 


Every evening, and until further notice the successful Comedy 
of 











SCHOOL. 











